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HIGHLIGHTS 


EQUITY  Cooperative  Livestock 
Sales  Association,  Milwaukee, 
has  been  ably  serving  Wisconsin 
farmers  for  40  years.  In  1962,  we 
found  Equity  a  growing  coopera- 
tive with  experienced  management 
operating  eight  auctions  and  two 
private  treaty  markets,  where  a 
salesman  and  a  buyer  bargain  pri- 
vately in  the  sale  of  livestock. 
Equity  serves  50,000  Wisconsin 
farmers. 

How  Equity  Operates 

Equity  first  did  business  on  the 
terminal  market  at  Milwaukee. 
Then  the  association  kept  in  step 
with  the  trend  to  decentralized 
marketing  by  organizing  private 
treaty  branch  markets.  Later  when 
these  became  outmoded,  the  associa- 
tion converted  three  of  these  mar- 
kets to  auctions  and  built  five  new 
auctions  strategically  located  to 
provide  a  marketing  service  for 
livestock  producers. 

Thus  Equity  faced  up  to  the  diffi- 
cult job  of  making  major  changes 
in  its  marketing  structure  and  twice 
within  a  10-year  period  changed  its 
entire  method  of  operation. 

It  was  a  question  of  survival. 
Equity  had  to  break  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  past  and  execute  an 
about-face  in  its  operations.  But 
by  so  doing,  it  built  a  more  solid 
foundation  for  the  future. 

Wisconsin  is  primarily  a  dairy 
State  and  Wisconsin  farmers  are 


milkminded.  It  has  not  been  easy 
to  get  farmers  to  see  that  25  percent 
of  their  total  agricultural  income  is 
from  livestock  and  that  for  their 
own  economic  well-being  they 
should  pay  more  attention  to  mar- 
keting their  cull  dairy  stock,  calves, 
and  other  classes  of  stock. 

Equity  is  a  capital  stock  coopera- 
tive. Farmers  and  others  have  in- 
vested over  $500,000  in  the  co-op 
facilities.  It  has  188  shipping  as- 
sociation stockholders  that  hold  the 
common  stock  of  Equity.  Member- 
ship of  the  shipping  associations 
consists  of  farmers  and  stockmen. 
Preferred  stock  of  Equity  has  been 
purchased  largely  by  individual 
farmers  and  some  others  in  the 
communities  where  the  facilities 
were  located. 

Equity's  peak  in  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  reached  in  1954  when  it 
was  operating  with  private  treaty 
markets.  In  the  transition  period 
to  auction  markets,  the  association 
lost  volume.  Now,  however,  auc- 
tion receipts  are  on  the  upturn. 
From  1960  to  1961,  Equity's  volume 
rose  from  5,701  cars 1  of  livestock  to 
6,066  with  business  for  the  first  half 
of  1962  substantially  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1961.  With 
private  treaty  markets,  Equity  had 
to  operate  with  little  or  sometimes 
no  margin.  With  auctions,  commis- 


1  One  carload  equals  25  head  of  cattle, 
75  calves,  70  hogs,  or  115  sheep. 
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sions  are  fixed  and  earnings  depend 
on  volume. 

The  auctions  were  built  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  These  facilities,  con- 
structed to  accommodate  30  car- 
loads of  stock  each,  cost  an  average 
of  about  $75,000.  The  square-foot 
cost  of  these  facilities  ranged  from 
$4.69  to  $6.73. 

Equity  made  some  important  in- 
novations in  auction  design.  Pens 
were  budlt  on  the  same  level  with 
the  unloading  docks  to  eliminate 
steps.  Translucent  sheets  were  put 
in  the  roof  to  give  better  lighting, 
and  relatively  small  rings  and 
pavilion  seating  areas  were  con- 
structed to  cut  down  cost. 

Selling  is  the  principal  service  of 
the  association.  Five  experienced 
auctioneers  move  the  livestock  at  a 
total  of  12  regular  sales  each  week 
at  Equity's  eight  auctions.  One 
auction  holds  three  sales,  and  two 
auctions  hold  two  sales  each  week. 
The  remaining  five  have  one  sale 
weekly.  All  sales  take  place  during 
the  first  4  days  of  each  week. 

Besides  the  slaughter-stock  sales, 
Equity  conducts  regularly  sched- 
uled sales  of  graded  lambs,  special 
sales  of  dairy  breeding  animals,  and 
feeder  cattle  sales  when  available 
volume  and  demand  warrant  a  sale. 

Equity  was  a  pioneer  in  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  lamb  pools  in 
Wisconsin.  In  1960,  it  held  a  total 
of  90  pool  sales  at  10  markets. 

Equity's  central  office  performs 
many  services  for  its  branches,  sup- 
plying stocker  and  feeder  orders 
from  stockmen,  calf  orders  from 
packers,  market  and  price  informa- 
tion, and  assistance  in  advertising, 
promotion,  and  accounting. 

Equity  has  worked  to  improve 
livestock  and  has  teamed  up  with 
various  livestock  specialists  of  the 


University  of  Wisconsin  to  pro- 
mote production  of  more  meat-type 
hogs  and  improve  the  quality  of 
dairy  and  beef  stock  as  well  as  sheep 
and  lambs.  An  increase  from  59  to 
73  percent  in  Prime  and  Choice 
grades  of  lambs  sold  at  the  90  pool 
sales  is  evidence  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  improvement  program. 

Equity  has  stressed  member  and 
public  relations  and  has  a  good 
working  relationship  with  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  county  agents 
and  other  extension  workers,  voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers,  and  var- 
ious organizations,  including  the 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture 
Cooperative  and  the  various  breed 
associations. 

The  association  has  a  relatively 
good  system  of  business  and  ac- 
counting forms  and  records.  With 
these,  it  maintains  financial  and 
statistical  controls  at  the  central  of- 
fice to  keep  on  top  of  the  operations 
of  the  eight  auctions  and  two  pri- 
vate treaty  markets.  These  con- 
trols, together  with  Equity's  estab- 
lished credit  policies,  have  helped 
maintain  a  good  credit  record  with 
few  losses  on  buyer  accounts. 

Equity  has  found  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  carry  on  its  banking  op- 
erations in  the  local  communities 
where  the  auctions  operate.  Money 
is  saved  in  clearing  checks  and  the 
goodwill  engendered  locally  by  de- 
centralized banking  is  a  distinct  as- 
set to  the  cooperative. 

It  tries  to  maintain  effective  buy- 
ing competition  at  its  livestock  mar- 
kets. The  four  classes  of  buyers  at 
the  auctions  are  packers,  order 
buyers,  dealers,  and  farmers. 
Packers  are  the  most  important  vol- 
ume buyer,  followed  by  order  buy- 
ers and  traders,  with  farmers  last. 

Forty  packer  buyers  in  Wiscon- 
sin   patronize    Equity's  auctions 
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along  with  buyers  from  seven  other 
States  operating  from  Iowa  to  New 
York. 

A  detailed  study  of  sales  attend- 
ance and  purchases  of  packers, 
who  bought  the  largest  volume  of 
stock  at  Equity's  auctions  in  1959 
and  1960,  shows  some  interesting 
results.  The  packer  with  the  larg- 
est volume  in  1960  bought  cattle 
and  calves  from  all  Equity  auctions 
that  year.  This  packer  attended 
480  sales,  which  were  85  percent 
of  the  total  number  held  by  the  8 
auctions.  The  second  largest  pur- 
chaser had  a  buyer  at  378  sales, 
which  were  67  percent  of  the  total. 
The  third  largest  buyer  purchased 
at  only  three  auctions,  but  he  at- 
tended 99  percent  of  their  sales. 

Packers  gave  several  reasons  for 
their  failure  to  attend  sales — buyers 
on  vacation,  shortage  of  buyers, 
prices  too  high,  and  opportunity  to 
buy  cheaper  closer  to  their  plants. 

Many  locker  plants  and  butcher 
establishments  in  towns  and  cities 
in  Wisconsin  purchase  some  of  their 
stock  for  slaughter  at  closeby 
Equity  auctions. 

There  are  many  other  marketing 
agencies  in  Wisconsin.  Among 
them  are  over  1,200  dealers,  65 
packer  buying  stations,  and  28  li- 
censed livestock  markets,  including 
auctions  that  were  operating  in  the 
State  in  1961. 

Packer  buying  stations  are  op- 
erated by  five  packers  located  in 
Wisconsin  and  two  outside  the 
State.  Some  dealers  work  so  closely 
with  packers  that,  in  effect,  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  packer  maintain- 
ing a  buying  station.  The  packers 
along  with  many  other  slaugh- 
terers and  processors  in  the  State 
also  buy  livestock  direct  at  their 
plants. 


Equity  has  experienced  and  capa- 
ble management.  The  management 
team  is  made  up  of  the  board  of 
directors,  general  manager,  assist- 
ant manager,  controller,  director  of 
public  relations,  and  managers  of 
the  eight  auctions. 

The  general  manager  and  the 
three  department  heads  have  grown 
up  with  the  business  and  have 
served  the  cooperative  for  many 
years.  Some  auction  managers 
likewise  have  had  years  of  practical 
experience  in  managing  markets. 

Equity  carries  both  health  and 
life  insurance  for  its  employees. 
The  life  insurance  schedule  ranges 
from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  depending  on 
salary  rate.  The  association  has  a 
savings  plan  for  employees  where 
it  matches  deductions  of  2  to  4  per- 
cent from  employees'  pay.  The  co- 
operative also  has  a  retirement  pro- 
gram for  employees  with  5  or  more 
years  of  service. 

Recommendations 

Equity  has  done  a  good  market- 
ing job  for  Wisconsin  farmers.  It 
can,  however,  do  a  still  better  job 
by  putting  into  operation  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

Management. — Initiate  a  training 
program ;  develop  experienced  key- 
men  and  replacements  for  auction 
managers. 

Consider  organization  of  board  of 
directors  into  committees  to  work 
on  services,  facilities,  policy,  and 
planning. 

Facilities  and  Operations. — At  a 
convenient  time  move  the  main  office 
to  some  central  point  in  the  State 
nearer  the  auction  markets.  Move 
scale  locations  and  install  controlled 
gates  in  ring  to  save  labor.  Initiate 
a  livestock  pooling  operation  for 
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calves  and  eventually  extend  it  to 
other  classes  of  stock.  Pooling  will 
make  more  money  for  shippers,  save 
money  for  the  auctions,  and  accom- 
modate buyers. 

Member  and  Public  Relations. — 
Equity  could  use  a  movie  in  color 
to  dramatize  the  services  of  the  or- 
ganization and  some  filmstrips  with 
accompanying  notes  for  meetings 
to  publicize  operations.  Roadside 
and  farm  signs  advertising  Equity 
would  be  most  helpful,  as  well  as 
good  paint  jobs  on  shipping  asso- 
ciation trucks  that  would  advertise 
Equity  and  the  local  auctions. 
Equity  should  consider  establishing 
advisory  committees  around  local 
units  to  tie  in  the  association's  man- 
agement with  shippers. 

Livestock  Improvement.  —  Con- 


tinue the  cooperation  with  edu- 
cational agencies  and  breed 
associations  to  increase  production 
of  more  meat-type  hogs  and  sell 
hogs  on  a  graded  basis,  promote 
sales  of  dairy  breeding  stock,  pio- 
neer the  production  and  sale  of  Wis- 
consin Blue  Tag  Dairy  Heifer 
Calves,  and  hold  more  beef  cattle 
feeder  sales  and  lamb  pools. 

Planning  for  the  Future. — 
Equity  needs  to  establish  yearly 
goals  and  objectives  for  each  mar- 
ket covering  volume,  earnings,  new 
shippers  and  new  buyers,  and 
operating  ratios. 

Equity  management  should  de- 
cide where  they  want  the  co- 
operative to  be  5  years  ahead  and 
then  develop  plans  to  reach  the 
established  goals. 


Equity  Cooperative  Livestock 
Sales  Association  is  not  just  a  col- 
lection of  auction  and  private  treaty 
markets;  it  is  an  organization  of 
50,000  livestock  farmers,  and  28 
full-time  and  142  part-time  em- 


ployees who  are  dedicating  their 
best  efforts  to  serve  Wisconsin 
farmers.  Equity  is  a  symbol  of 
service  and  a  good  example  of  what 
farmers  can  do  for  themselves  in 
investing  in  their  own  business. 
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Equity  Cooperative  Livestock  Sales 
Association:  A  Wisconsin  Operation 

by  C.  G.  Randell 
Livestock  and  Wool  Branch 
Marketing  Division 


THE  EQUITY  Cooperative 
Livestock  Sales  Association, 
Milwaukee,  has  been  serving 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  since  it  was 
organized  in  1922.  This  40  years 
of  operating  history  has  been  replete 
with  changes  in  livestock  produc- 
tion and  marketing  methods. 

Equity  was  born  at  a  time  when 
local  livestock  shipping  associa- 
tions and  terminal  markets  consti- 
tuted the  livestock  marketing  ma- 
chinery. In  its  long  period  of 
operation,  this  association  has  seen 
a  decline  in  number  of  shipping 
associations,  a  loss  in  receipts  at 
many  terminal  markets,  and  a  trend 
toward  decentralized  marketing. 

The  cooperative  endeavored  to 
meet  this  trend  by  establishing 
branch  private  treaty  markets  and 
reviving  shipping  associations  by 
setting  up  truck  associations. 


Private  treaty  markets,  where  a 
salesman  and  a  buyer  bargain  pri- 
vately in  the  sale  of  livestock,  did 
not  prove  the  answer  to  the  live- 
stock marketing  problem  in  Wis- 
consin. So  again  Equity  shifted 
operations,  this  time  doing  almost 
a  complete  about-face  by  building 
five  new  auctions  and  converting 
three  private  treaty  markets  to 
auctions. 

This  report  is  the  story  of 
Equity's  40  years  of  experience  in 
providing  a  livestock  marketing 
service  for  Wisconsin  farmers. 

The  study  which  made  this  report 
possible  was  undertaken  as  a  result 
of  a  request  made  by  the  directors 
of  the  association  in  a  resolution 
transmitted  to  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service.  The  experience  of  Equity 
set  forth  in  this  report  should  be 
helpful  as  a  guide  to  other  coopera- 


Note. — The  author  wishes  to  express  appreciation  to  the  entire  management  of 
Equity  Cooperative  Livestock  Sales  Association — C.  F.  Claflin,  Russell  Hvam,  Ray 
Steidl,  Peter  May,  and  the  managers  of  Equity's  eight  auctions — for  their  splendid 
cooperation  in  supplying  information  for  this  study.  Special  credit  is  due  Russell 
Hvam  and  the  auction  managers  for  compiling  data  on  packer  purchases  and  sales 
attendance. 
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tives  planning  to  enter  the  livestock 
auction  business. 

The  study  was  undertaken  with 
four  major  objectives: 

1.  To  examine  Equity's  opera- 
tions over  the  years  and  to  note  the 
problems  encountered  in  member- 
ship, public  relations,  financing,  lo- 
cation and  development  of  facili- 
ties, business  getting,  field  service, 
personnel,  competition,  and  other 
fields. 

2.  To  determine  the  techniques 
employed  by  Equity  in  dealing  with 
these  problems  so  as  to  meet  the 
changes  in  situations  and  conditions 
in  the  livestock  industry  in  Wis- 
consin. 

3.  To  determine  how  operations 
at  the  various  branches,  as  well  as 
at  the  central  office,  can  be  improved 
to  increase  efficiency. 

4.  To  recommend  the  type  of  pro- 
grams that  Equity  should  follow  in 
the  years  ahead  to  best  serve  the 
livestock  producers  in  Wisconsin. 

Before  launching  into  the  anal- 
ysis of  Equity's  operations,  let  us 
take  a  brief  look  at  the  overall  live- 
stock industry  in  Wisconsin  and  see 
the  kind  of  economic  climate  under 
which  the  association  conducts  its 
business. 

How  important  is  the  livestock 
industry  in  Wisconsin?  In  1960, 
livestock  constituted  $261  million, 
or  23.5  percent  of  the  total  income 


from  all  agricultural  products  mar- 
keted in  the  State. 

Of  the  various  species  of  live- 
stock, income  from  cattle  ranked 
first  with  $154  million ;  hogs  ranked 
second  with  $104.3  million.  In- 
come from  sheep  and  lambs  was 
much  smaller  with  only  $2.6  mil- 
lion. There  was  a  slight  increase 
in  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms 
and  in  stock  marketed  when  com- 
paring 1960  marketings  with  the 
10-year  average,  1951-60  (appendix 
tables  1,2,  and  3). 

The  picture  is  different,  however, 
in  livestock  slaughtering  in  Wis- 
consin during  the  past  10  years. 

Slaughterers  have  brought  a 
large  volume  of  livestock  into  the 
State  to  supplement  the  local  vol- 
ume available  for  slaughter.  Ap- 
pendix table  4  shows  that,  with  the 
exception  of  calves,  each  species  of 
livestock  slaughtered  in  Wisconsin 
in  1960  exceeded  the  10-year  aver- 
age of  the  State. 

Wisconsin  is  predominantly  a 
dairy  State,  but  during  the  10  years, 
1951-60,  beef  cattle  on  its  farms  in- 
creased from  345,000  to  530,000, 
while  dairy  cattle  increased  from 
3,457,000  to  3,723,000.2 

Livestock  feeding  is  on  a  small 
scale.  Several  hundred  thousand 
feeder  pigs  produced  in  the  State 
are  shipped  out  to  other  States  to 
feed  and  finish. 


History 


THE  EQUITY  Cooperative 
Livestock  Sales  Association  was 
organized  March  20,  1922,  and  in- 
corporated on  August  26  of  the 
same  year,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  American  Society  of 
Equity.   It  was  set  up  as  a  capital 


stock  organization  with  capitaliza- 
tion of  $10,000  made  up  of  200 


2  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Agr.  Livestock  and  Poultry  In- 
ventory, January  1,  Number,  Value,  and 
Classes.  Statistical  Bulletins  Nos.  177 
and  278. 
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shares  of  common  stock  at  $50  par 
value.  Nonvoting  preferred  stock 
of  $1  par  value  was  sold  to  indi- 
viduals who  had  no  access  to  mem- 
ber shipping  associations.  Equity 
began  operations  on  the  Milwaukee 
market  in  April  1922. 

Membership  and  Growth 

First  stockholders  included  44 
shipping  associations,  most  of 
which  had  been  assembling  live- 
stock for  shipment  by  rail.  There 
was  a  gradual  growth  of  these  as- 
sociations up  to  about  1930. 

About  this  time  movement  of 
livestock  by  truck  became  popular, 
and  in  some  areas  the  rail  shipping 
associations  declined  in  number  and 
volume.  Some  of  these  were  re- 
placed with  truck  associations.  In 
1939,  Equity  still  counted  61  ship- 
ping associations  among  its  mem- 
bers. Through  the  growth  of  truck 
associations,  by  1959  the  number 
had  increased  to  188.  Equity, 
through  these  associations  and  di- 
rect shippers,  serves  some  50,000 
members. 

At  the  time  Equity  was  organized 
most  of  the  large  packers  were  lo- 
cated on  the  terminal  markets.  In 
the  early  1930's,  there  was  an  in- 
creased interest  among  farmers  in 
selling  their  livestock  at  or  near 
their  farms.  In  so  doing,  they 
could  limit  shrink,  cut  transporta- 
tion costs,  and  have  more  control 
over  prices  received.  To  meet  this 
trend  in  producers'  thinking  and  at 
the  request  of  producers,  Equity 
began  to  organize  branches  as  they 
were  required  for  the  convenience 
of  farmer-members. 

A  branch  sales  office  was  set  up  at 
Green  Bay  in  1936.  In  1937, 
Equity  purchased  a  building  di- 
rectly across  from  the  Milwaukee 
Exchange  Building  and  remodeled 


it  for  office  use.  Later,  in  1941,  the 
association  purchased  a  farm  near 
Pewaukee  and  converted  to  handle 
feeder  cattle,  lambs,  and  sheep. 

The  farm  was  used  to  receive, 
handle,  and  sort  feeder  stock  and  in 
some  cases  condition  it,  as  the  farm 
had  a  large  pasture  area. 

In  1946,  Equity  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  the  feeder  farm  at  a 
considerable  margin  over  the  pur- 
chase price.  After  the  sale  an  ar- 
rangement was  worked  out  with 
branch  managers  to  serve  their  mar- 
kets on  a  direct  basis,  if  facilities 
were  available  locally.  This  made 
possible  a  new  and  expanded  feeder 
service  that  was  more  accessible  to 
the  branch  markets  throughout  the 
State. 

Farmers  in  need  of  stockers  and 
feeders  were  to  contact  the  nearest 
branch  market  or  the  Milwaukee 
office  direct.  Help  with  manage- 
ment and  feeding  problems  was  also 
made  available.  This  move  resulted 
in  eliminating  certain  transporta- 
tion and  handling  costs  by  direct 
shipments  from  producer  to  feeder. 

The  organization  became  a  stock- 
holder of  the  National  Livestock 
Producers  Association  in  1942  and 
has  been  active  in  the  association 
since.  Equity  could  be  said  to  have 
become  a  State  federation  of  coop- 
eratives within  a  national  federa- 
tion of  livestock  cooperatives. 

A  stockyard  and  office  were  built 
at  Altoona  and  opened  in  May  1946. 
Other  yards  followed  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  In  1948,  with 
the  help  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  three 
markets  were  opened — at  Monroe 
and  Dodgeville  in  August  and  at 
Lancaster  in  September.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  a  building 
was  purchased  from  the  War  Assets 
Administration  by  a  local  group, 
and  the  Ripon  market  was  opened 
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early  in  the  next  year — 1949. 

From  1949  to  1955,  eight  addi- 
tional markets  were  opened.  Thus 
by  1955,  a  total  of  14  markets  were 
in  operation  in  addition  to  the  ter- 
minal agency  at  Milwaukee.  These 
were  all  operated  in  facilities 
owned  or  leased  from  local  groups. 

At  first  Equity  branches  oper- 
ated as  private  treaty  markets;  but 
beginning  in  195T}  the  association 
began  to  organize  auction  markets. 
By  1960,  eight  of  these  were  in  op- 
eration. They  will  be  described 
later.  Table  1  shows  the  status  of 
Equity's  markets — both  auction  and 
private  treaty — in  1962. 

In  1954,  a  lamb  pool  was  organ- 
ized at  Ripon  and  four  sales  were 
held.  The  lambs  were  graded  by 
representatives  of  both  the  associa- 
tion and  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison.  In  1955  and  1956, 
sales  were  held  at  Ripon,  Altoona, 
Lancaster,  and  Reedsburg;  in  1957, 
at  Green  Bay  and  Stratford  also; 
and  in  1958  and  1959,  at  Brodhead 
and  Richland  Center  in  addition  to 
the  others.  In  1960,  three  other 
markets     were     added — Bonduel, 


Reedsville,  and  Sparta.  Pools  were 
in  operation  at  10  markets  by  1960. 
That  year  sales  were  held  on  90 
pool  dates. 

Shortly  after  opening  at  Mil- 
waukee in  1922,  Equity  became  the 
leading  firm  in  volume  of  business 
handled  on  that  market. 

With  the  business  at  Milwaukee 
and  that  handled  by  branch  mar- 
kets, Equity  over  the  years  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  livestock 
marketing  over  the  State. 

The  high-water  mark  in  total 
number  and  value  of  livestock  sold 
was  in  1954.  That  year  Equity 
sold  785,332  head  of  livestock  valued 
at  $37.1  million.  Most  of  this  busi- 
ness, however,  was  transacted  at 
private  treaty  markets. 

Little  relationship  exists  between 
volume  of  business  at  a  private 
treaty  market  and  net  earnings.  A 
market  may  do  a  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  business  buying  and  selling 
stock,  but  make  limited  margins. 
This  is  different  from  the  auction 
business,  where  commissions  are 
fixed  and  the  more  volume  the 
greater  gross  income  received. 
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Operations 

Before  1936,  Equity  was  conduct- 
ing only  a  terminal  market  opera- 
tion at  Milwaukee.  Livestock  was 
received  on  consignment  from  rail 
shipping  associations  and  later 
trucking  associations.  Animals 
were  watered,  fed,  sorted  where  ad- 
visable, and  sold  by  private  treaty 
to  the  highest  bidders.  The  stock 
was  then  weighed  to  buyers  and  the 
account  sales  rendered  to  shippers. 

Equity  maintained  a  variety  of 
services  for  its  members  and  pa- 
trons in  addition  to  sales.  These 
included  purchasing  stocker  and 
feeder  animals,  supplying  informa- 
tion to  patrons  on  livestock  supplies 
and  prices,  and  appraising  weights 
and  values  of  livestock  on  farms  for 
its  membership. 

The  private  treaty  branch  mar- 
kets, established  at  the  request  of 
farmers,  provided  a  convenient 
marketing  service.  They  were 
close  by.    When  Milwaukee  was  the 


only  market,  the  truck  associations 
had  small  trucks  to  pick  up  live- 
stock at  farms,  assemble  the  stock 
at  some  central  point,  and  load  them 
in  a  large  truck  or  trailer  for  haul- 
ing to  the  Milwaukee  market  per- 
haps from  100  to  200  miles  away. 

Shipping  associations  and  indi- 
vidual farmers  brought  their  live- 
stock to  the  private  treaty  markets, 
where  they  were  purchased  by 
Equity.  A  daily  market  was  main- 
tained at  each  point.  The  livestock 
was  then  sorted  and  shaped  to  suit 
buyer  specifications  and  shipped  or 
trucked  direct  to  packers. 

At  a  number  of  the  markets 
where  pen  facilities  were  adequate, 
the  facilities  were  used  to  distribute 
stocker  and  feeder  animals  to 
Equity  patrons. 

Experienced  operators  who  knew 
values  and  had  the  ability  to  sort 
livestock  for  buyers'  orders  staffed 
these  local  markets.  They  also 
knew  how  to  meet  the  public. 


Table  7. — Status  of  Equity's  auction  and  private  treaty  markets  in 

Wisconsin,  7962 


Location 

Date  private 
market  opened 

Date  auction 
market  opened 

If  closed, 
date  closed 

Milwaukee 

1922 

1960 

Green  Bay 

1936 

1958 

Bonduel 

1958 

Reedsville 

1958 

Altoona 

1946 

1957 

Monroe 

1948 

1959 

Dodgeville 

1948 

1959 

Lancaster 

1948 

1959 

Reedsburg 

1948 

Ripon 

1949 

1958 

Richland  Center 

1949 

1957 

West  Salem 

1952 

Stratford 

1952 

1959 

Withee 

1954 

1958 

Vesper 

1955 

1957 

Boscobel 

1952 

1959 

Clinton 

1955 

1955 

Sparta 

1959 

Johnson  Creek 

1960 
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Equity  provided  a  bargaining 
and  sales  service  in  some  areas. 
For  example,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
Equity  maintained  salesmen  at  the 
pens  of  two  large  packers.  Truck- 
ing associations  and  farmers  de- 
livered their  livestock  directly  to  the 
packer  pens,  where  Equity  salesmen 
bargained  with  the  packer  buyers 
on  price  and  other  sales  factors. 

Association  Problems 

Experience  has  shown  that 
operating  a  livestock  marketing  or- 
ganization in  a  State  where  dairy- 
ing is  the  major  interest  is  a 
difficult  job. 

Dairymen  are  milkminded. 
They  market  milk  every  day. 
They  may  market  livestock  only 
three  or  four  times  a  year.  They 
look  upon  livestock  as  a  sideline  in 
their  farm  operations.  They  re- 
gard milk  as  their  primary  source 
of  income. 

Dairy  farmers  are  not  alone  in 
their  thinking  and  attitude  toward 
livestock.  Many  agricultural  in- 
stitutions that  serve  farmers  in  a 
dairy  State  have  the  same  view- 
point on  the  relative  importance  of 
livestock  versus  milk. 

Equity  has  found  it  an  uphill 
task  to  get  farmers  to  realize  that 
25  percent  of  their  income  is  from 
marketable  livestock.  Lack  of  in- 
terest in  marketing  their  livestock 
is  naturally  reflected  in  farmers'  in- 
terest in  a  marketing  association 
that  is  endeavoring  to  serve  them. 

The  foregoing  leads  us  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  another  problem:  The 
imbalance  in  volume  of  different 
kinds  and  grades  of  livestock.  With 
the  bulk  of  receipts  consisting  of 
cull  dairy  cattle  and  calves  and 
with  limited  production  in  Wiscon- 
sin of  hogs,  sheep,  and  fed  cattle, 


there  is  not  a  balanced  offering  of 
livestock  for  packers. 

Equity  has  a  definite  problem  to 
provide  producers  with  service 
from  experienced  personnel,  when 
there  are  limited  numbers  of  small 
stock,  excluding  calves  and  fed 
cattle,  to  pay  their  way.  This  situ- 
ation means  that  an  organization 
like  Equity  cannot  pattern  its  serv- 
ices after  associations  in  other 
States  that  have  a  balanced  volume 
of  various  kinds  and  grades  of 
stock. 

For  years  Equity  operated  under 
an  archaic  law  in  Wisconsin  that 
limited  the  usefulness  of  livestock 
auctions  as  marketing  agencies. 

The  law  provided  that  any  female 
cattle  going  into  an  auction  had  to 
cany  health  certificates  showing 
them  free  from  Bang's  disease  with- 
in 30  months  before  sale.  If  heifers 
had  a  calfhood  vaccination  certifi- 
cate and  hadn't  calved  within  30 
months,  they  could  be  marketed; 
but  if  heifers  had  calved,  a  health 
certificate  was  required. 

This  law  required  that  all  cattle 
sold  should  be  branded,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  sell  heifers  calves  or 
steers  to  the  highest  bidder  at  reg- 
ular sales.  It  was  also  hard  for 
buyers  to  file  affadavits  where  they 
disposed  of  the  livestock. 

The  law  as  written  favored  deal- 
ers who  could  operate  their  facilities 
and  conduct  private  treaty  sales 
without  the  restriction  dealing  with 
sanitation  and  other  items. 

This  law  delayed  Equity  from 
getting  into  auction  operations; 
and,  when  the  association  did  make 
a  start,  delayed  proper  development 
of  the  auctions  until  an  act  was 
passed  July  31,  1959.  This  act 
brought  all  livestock  markets  under 
similar  regulations  with  respect  to 
sale  and  health  protection. 
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The  major  benefit  from  the  new 
law  is  that  it  permits  free  competi- 
tion in  bidding  for  steers,  spayed 
heifers,  and  heifer  calves  that  have 
more  value  as  feeders  and  breeding 
stock  than  as  stock  for  slaughter. 

The  management  of  Equity,  with 
the  help  of  livestock  leaders  and 
legislators  interested  in  improving 
the  livestock  industry  in  the  State, 
secured  passage  of  the  new  act. 

A  most  important  operating 
problem  was  the  establishment  over 
a  period  of  years  of  packer  buying 
points  throughout  the  principal 
livestock  areas  of  the  State.  With 
packers  operating  these  points  re- 
mote from  the  terminal  markets,  it 
meant  that  farmers  had  no  repre- 
sentative at  the  marketplace  if  they 
sold  direct  to  the  buying  points. 
Farmers  had  no  trained  salesmen  to 
bargain  with  experienced  packer 
buyers.  This  action  by  packers 
spurred  Equity  into  establishing 
branch  private  treaty  markets. 

Still  another  knotty  problem  was 
the  decline  in  receipts  at  the  Mil- 
waukee market.  With  this  decline, 
the  terminal  branch  of  Equity  also 
lost  business  but  not  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  market. 

The  experience  in  declining  re- 
ceipts at  the  Milwaukee  terminal 
market  with  its  subsequent  effect  on 
Equity  receipts  was  certainly  in  line 
with  what  has  transpired  at  some 
other  terminal  markets  in  the  East 
and  on  the  west  coast.  In  1960,  the 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  livestock  terminal  markets 
closed.  The  San  Francisco  live- 
stock market  had  previously  closed 
in  1958.  With  industrialization 
and  urbanization  of  the  area  around 
Milwaukee,  hundreds  of  livestock 
farms  were  absorbed  in  this  indus- 
trial revolution.  Then  too,  farm- 
ers and  truckmen  grew  weary  in  at- 


tempting to  drive  through  many 
miles  of  traffic  to  reach  the  market- 
place. 

The  problems  outlined  led  Equity 
to  making  its  "Great  Decision." 

The  Great  Decision 

For  24  years,  from  1922  to  1936, 
Equity  had  operated  a  terminal 
marketing  association  only  at  Mil- 
waukee. With  a  sales  agency 
only  at  Milwaukee,  many  farmers 
in  northern  and  western  Wisconsin 
were  a  long  way  from  market.  The 
shipping  associations  in  these  re- 
mote areas  in  many  instances  would 
use  small  trucks  to  pick  up  livestock 
from  farmers,  assemble  the  stock  at 
a  central  point,  and  then  load  it  on 
a  large  truck  or  trailer,  which  would 
then  make  the  long  drive  to  the 
market. 

Marketing  livestock  under  these 
circumstances  made  it  only  natural 
and  logical  for  farmers  to  welcome 
a  local  market  setup.  Especially 
was  this  so  when  packer  buying  sta- 
tions were  established  and  farmers 
had  no  bargaining  agent  to  repre- 
sent them  at  the  stations. 

With  the  trend  toward  decen- 
tralization in  livestock  marketing 
and  the  desire  of  its  membership 
for  a  market  closer  to  home,  Equity 
opened  the  14  private  treaty  mar- 
kets previously  mentioned  through- 
out the  State.  Here  daily  markets 
were  maintained  and  livestock  pur- 
chased from  shipping  associations 
and  individual  farmer  shippers. 

This  movement  toward  decen- 
tralization was  successful;  volume 
and  earnings  increased.  This  favor- 
able situation  continued  up  to  the 
1950's,  but  then  the  picture  changed. 
It  was  apparent  by  1955  that  both 
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volume  and  earnings  at  the  private 
treaty  markets  were  declining. 

There  was  increased  competition 
from  packer  buying  points  previ- 
ously built  and  others  being  estab- 
lished. Some  of  the  packers,  who 
had  supplied  orders  to  Equity  for 
livestock,  withdrew  the  orders  and 
turned  them  over  to  dealers.  Con- 
ferences with  packers  revealed  that 
they  were  determined  on  their 
course  of  action  and  would  not  be 
deterred. 

To  recapitulate,  with  Equity  los- 
ing volume  at  both  private  treaty 
markets  and  at  the  Milwaukee  ter- 
minal market  the  management  and 
directors  were  faced  with  a  great 
decision.  Would  they  stand  by  and 
see  their  organization,  which  had 
served  the  livestock  industry  in 
Wisconsin  for  over  30  years,  fail? 
Or  would  they  exercise  every  re- 
source at  their  command  in  adjust- 
ing their  business  to  meet  the 
changing  times? 

It  was  a  serious  challenge  and 
Equity  met  the  challenge. 

In  casting  about  for  alternative 
services,  Equity  decided  to  investi- 
gate the  problems  involved  and  the 
costs  of  going  into  the  livestock 
auction  business.  Some  successful 
cooperatives  in  neighboring  States 
were  studied  to  find  out  whether 
this  type  of  marketing  was  adapt- 
able to  Wisconsin. 

Information  on  the  operations 
and  costs  of  auctions,  and  also  blue- 
prints of  auction  layouts  were  ob- 
tained from  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service   and  other  agencies.  A 


study  of  the  available  information 
showed  distinct  possibilities  for 
success  in  this  field.  This  led  to 
the  great  decision ;  namely,  to  enter 
the  livestock  auction  business  and 
orient  efforts  to  this  field. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  business  or- 
ganization steeped  in  traditions  of 
the  past  to  break  with  the  past  and 
execute  an  about-face. 

Here  is  a  cooperative  that  found 
it  necessary  twice  within  a  10-year 
period  to  change  its  whole  method 
of  operations. 

The  change  to  the  auction  system 
involved  many  problems,  which  did 
not  arise  when  Equity  opened  its 
private  treaty  markets.  Auction 
facilities,  for  example,  cost  more 
money  than  private  treaty  markets. 
To  operate,  auctions  require  per- 
sonnel with  a  different  training, 
such  as  auctioneers  and  ringmen, 
and  many  more  personnel  than  a 
private  treaty  market.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  work  out  a  program  to  as- 
sure buying  competition  at  the  auc- 
tion markets.  The  auction  system 
of  selling  livestock  is  a  business  all 
its  own,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  per- 
sonnel trained  in  terminal  market- 
ing and  private  treaty  marketing  to 
adjust  to  this  system. 

It  is  true  that  Equity  in  entering 
the  auction  field  had  the  experience 
of  cooperatives  in  other  States  to 
draw  upon,  but  this  was  a  new  and 
uncharted  course  for  a  cooperative 
whose  experience  was  built  around 
a  terminal  market  and  local  private 
treaty  markets. 


Present  Structure 


ONCE  THE  DECISION  was  Equity  bent  every  effort  to  open 
made  to  enter  the  auction  field,    new  auction  markets  as  rapidly  as 
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the  groundwork  could  be  laid. 
Funds  were  raised  to  help  finance  a 
market  at  each  local  point  where 
farmers  wanted  an  auction  built. 

Organization  of  Auctions 

Equity  decided  to  build  its  first 
auction  market  at  Richland  Center ; 
it  was  already  operating  a  private 
treaty  market.  To  operate  a  pri- 
vate treaty  market,  only  a  stock- 
yard, small  office  building,  parking 
space,  and  scales  were  required.  To 
establish  an  auction  market  there  it 
was  necessary  to  convert  the  yards 
to  an  auction  facility.  With  an 
auction  it  was  necessary  to  build  a 
sales  pavilion  and  include  an  auc- 
tioneer's booth,  a  ring  for  selling 
livestock,  seats  for  buyers  and  farm- 
ers, and  additional  office  space.  A 
large  parking  space  was  needed  for 
trucks  and  cars. 

Capital  was  raised  and  the  local 
market  converted  to  an  auction  fa- 
cility, which  opened  for  business  on 
April  15,  1957.  While  the  Rich- 
land Center  auction  was  being  built, 
Equity  publicized  the  project  wide- 
ly throughout  Wisconsin. 

Preliminary  work  was  started  on 
a  second  facility  at  Altoona  before 


the  Richland  Center  auction  was 
completed.  Again,  at  Altoona  a 
large  private  treaty  market  had  to 
be  converted  to  an  auction.  This 
facility  was  completed  and  opened 
for  business  on  December  10,  1957. 

The  initial  success  of  these  auc- 
tions stimulated  interest  and  a  de- 
sire among  farmers  in  other  areas 
of  the  State  for  similar  accommo- 
dations. To  meet  their  demands, 
Equity  expanded  its  auction  build- 
ing program.  In  1958,  it  con- 
structed new  auction  facilities  at 
Bonduel  and  Reedsville  and  opened 
them  for  business  in  September  of 
that  year.  In  July  the  Ripon  auc- 
tion, which  was  leased  to  Equity  to 
operate,  was  opened  for  business. 
This  was  another  converted  facility. 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  open- 
ing of  two  more  auctions,  built  from 
the  ground  up,  at  Sparta  and  Strat- 
ford. These  were  opened  in  Octo- 
ber 1959. 

To  complete  the  chain  of  auc- 
tions, the  Johnson  Creek  facility 
was  built.  It  began  business  in  Oc- 
tober 1960. 

Based  on  experience,  Equity  has 
worked  out  a  procedure  for  opening 
new  auctions.  This  procedure,  as 
well  as  a  description  of  some  prob- 


This  was  opening  day  in  1957  at  Richland  Center,  Equity's  first  auction.  Here  we  see  signs 
of  unusual  activity  for  an  auction's  first  sale. 
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lems  in  developing  and  starting  new 
markets,  was  included  in  a  recent 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  re- 
port.3 

While  Equity  was  rapidly  ex- 
panding auction  facilities,  it  also 
embarked  on  a  program  of  closing 
a  number  of  money-losing  private 
treaty  markets.  It  closed  the  pri- 
vate treaty  market  at  Vesper  in  1957 
and  the  one  at  Withee  in  1958.  In 
1959,  it  closed  four  private  treaty 
markets  at  Monroe,  Dodgeville, 
Lancaster,  and  Boscobel. 

Private  treaty  markets  were  still 
being  operated  at  Keedsburg  and 
West  Salem  in  1962. 

The  1962  facilities  of  Equity, 
therefore,  consisted  of  an  office 
building  adjacent  to  the  Milwaukee 
stockyards  and  a  chain  of  eight 
auctions  that  covered  the  principal 
livestock  areas  of  the  State,  in  addi- 
tion to  two  private  treaty  markets 
at  Reedsburg  and  West  Salem. 

Membership 

Equity's  1962  membership  com- 
prised some  188  stockholder  as- 
sociations that  served  the  principal 
livestock-producing  areas  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Only  shipping  associations  can 
hold  common  stock  in  Equity.  In- 
dividual farmers  and  patrons  can 
buy  preferred  stock,  but  all  voting 
is  done  by  shipping  association 
delegates.  While  the  bylaws  and 
articles  of  incorporation  do  not 
specifically  designate  who  the  mem- 
bers are,  in  practice  the  shipping 
associations  are  the  members  of 
Equity.    Membership  consists  of 
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holding  one  or  more  shares  of  vot- 
ing common  stock. 

A  farmer  can  become  a  member 
of  a  local  association  and  a  local 
association  can  become  a  member  of 
Equity. 

The  shipping  association  pro- 
vides Equity  with  an  avenue 
through  which  to  contact  large 
groups  of  its  members.  One  prob- 
lem is  the  fact  that  an  individual 
farmer  who  is  operating  in  a  section 
not  served  by  an  association  has  no 
voice  in  Equity  operations.  These 
individuals,  however,  are  a  small 
part  of  the  total  membership. 
Some  of  these  individual  producers 
could  join  a  local  association  if  they 
choose  to  do  so. 

At  district  meetings,  each  asso- 
ciation is  usually  represented. 
Each  board  of  directors  is  invited 
but  has  only  one  vote. 

One  cooperative  has  met  this 
problem  of  providing  individual 
farmers  with  representation  by  giv- 
ing them  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  vote 
at  meetings. 

Board  of  Directors 

For  purposes  of  electing  direc- 
tors, the  cooperative  has  divided 
Wisconsin  into  seven  districts. 
Figure  1  shows  these  districts. 

Every  fall  Equity  holds  a  mem- 
bership meeting  in  each  of  the 
seven  districts.  Directors  are 
nominated  at  this  meeting  and 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Members  at  the  annual  meeting 
could  nominate  another  candidate, 
but  actually  this  has  never  hap- 
pened. 

Directors  are  elected  for  terms  of 
2  years.  One  year,  three  are  elected 
and  the  following  year  four. 

In  a  number  of  districts,  there 
has  been  some  healthy  competition 
for  election  as  a  director. 
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Figure  1. — Equity  association  districts 


District  5 


Stratford 


Sparta 


District  7 


Richland  Center 


District  4 


Bonduel 


District  2 

Ripon 


District  3 


Reedsville 


District  1 


Johnson  Creek 


The  association's  bylaws  provide 
that  directors  must  be  producers. 
All  directors  of  Equity  are  live- 
stock farmers. 

The  seven  districts  are  centered 
around  the  branch  auction  markets. 
Each  district  has  one  market,  with 
the  exception  of  district  7,  which 
has  two,  Sparta  and  Richland 
Center.  Shipping  associations 
that  make  up  Equity  membership 


are  fairly  well  distributed  among 
the  seven  districts. 

Figure  2  shows  locations  of  mem- 
ber shipping  associations  of 
Equity's  auctions. 

Directors  are  paid  $15  a  day  and 
7  cents  a  mile,  and  $25,000  insur- 
ance is  carried  on  each.  In  addi- 
tion, directors  are  included  in  the 
hospitalization  and  surgical  bene- 
fits insurance  program. 
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Figure  2. — Location  of  Equity's  shipping  associations  with  reference  to 

auction  markets 


Directors  hold  a  meeting  once 
every  2  months  regularly,  and  more 
if  needed.  Usually  there  are  two 
to  three  extra  meetings  a  year. 
The  association  does  not  have  an 
executive  committee. 

Capital  Structure 

Equity  is  a  capital  stock  coopera- 
tive. Starting  with  $10,000  in  capi- 


tal in  1922,  the  association  has  had 
six  increases  in  capital  since  that 
date.  It  began  with  100  shares  of 
capital  stock  at  a  par  value  of  $100, 
making  a  total  paid-in  capital  of 
$10,000.  Par  value  of  these  shares 
was  changed  to  $50  in  1923  with  the 
capitalization  remaining  the  same. 

In  1933,  the  association  author- 
ized issuance  of  5,000  shares  of  pre- 
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f erred  stock  of  a  par  value  of  $1. 
In  1936,  the  authorized  capital  was 
raised  to  $20,000  by  issuing  another 
100  shares  of  common  stock  at  a 
par  value  of  $50.  Again  in  1942, 
1949,  1956,  and  1960,  there  were  ad- 
ditional issues  of  common  stock. 
On  December  31,  1961,  total  au- 
thorized capital  amounted  to  $850,- 
000  (table  2,  page  14). 

Total  assets  increased  from 
$3,101  in  1924  to  $723,206  in  1961. 
Certificates  of  interest  were  first 
issued  in  1943  for  $21,882.  These 


reached  a  peak  in  1950  of  $55,204. 
At  December  31,  1961,  certificates 
outstanding  totaled  $40,197.  In- 
vestment in  other  cooperatives  in- 
creased from  $5,000  in  1932  to 
$29,348  in  1961. 

Livestock  producers'  investment 
in  Equity  at  the  end  of  1961  was 
$112,350  in  common  stock;  $353,100 
in  preferred  stock,  first  issue;  $4,707 
in  preferred  stock,  second  issue; 
and  $40,197  in  certificates  of  inter- 
est—or a  total  of  $510,354  (table  3, 
page  15). 


Services  and  Facilities 


IF  AN  ASSOCIATION  starts 
■  with  just  an  idea  that  a  market 
is  needed,  it  has  to  do  a  lot  of  work 
before  the  market  is  built  and  one 
hears  the  familiar  chant  of  the  auc- 
tioneer as  he  sells  the  first  livestock 
going  through  the  sales  ring. 

Locating  Facilities 

The  first  step  in  developing  a 
market  is  to  conduct  a  survey  to  de- 
termine the  site  or  exact  location  of 
the  market.  Among  many  alterna- 
tive sites,  there  is  usually  one  that  is 
best  when  considering  all  factors. 

What  factors  do  we  consider  in 
locating  a  market?  Here  are  the 
major  items : 

1.  Concentration  of  market  livestock. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Competition. 

4.  Shifting  of  trade  centers. 

5.  Special  factors. 

6.  Sociological  factors. 

This  may  seem  a  formidable  list, 
but  all  are  important.  We  want  to 
know  if  there  is  enough  livestock 
in  a  given  area  to  support  a  market, 
and  if  transportation  facilities  are 
adequate.    We  need  to  determine 


the  number  and  location  of  compet- 
ing market  outlets  and  the  kind  and 
character  of  competition.  We  have 
to  make  a  check  of  possible  urbani- 
zation with  declining  volume  in 
years  ahead  and  the  history  of 
farmers'  ability  to  work  together  in 
a  given  area. 

If  all  these  factors  are  favorable, 
the  site  must  be  checked  to  secure 
enough  land — usually  not  less  than 
10  to  15  acres,  and  preferably  more, 
with  good  drainage,  easy  accessibil- 
ity, and  in  an  area  outside  of  a  town 
where  nearby  residents  are  not 
likely  to  register  complaints  against 
establishment  of  an  auction. 

These  factors  were  generally 
taken  into  consideration  by  Equity 
in  locating  its  markets. 

In  setting  up  the  auction  markets, 
Equity  planned  the  location  of  the 
facilities  so  that  there  would  be  a 
minimum  of  competition  between 
auctions.  Figure  3  shows  circles 
each  with  a  25-mile  radius  from 
each  auction  point.  This  figure 
shows  that  the  principal  overlap- 
ping of  territory  is  in  the  east-cen- 
tral part  of  the  State.    Here  is  a 
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heavy  concentration  of  shipping 
associations,  and  they  can  deliver 
their  livestock  to  more  than  one 
market. 

The  Reedsville  market  area  over- 
laps the  areas  served  by  the  agen- 
cies at  Bonduel  and  Ripon.  This 
was  necessary  because  of  the  loca- 
tion near  the  Fox  River,  which  of- 
fered a  barrier  for  the  associations 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  as 


well  as  those  in  the  Door  County 
area. 

Location  of  markets  is  not  all 
smooth  sailing  in  any  area  of  the 
country.  Local  business  interests 
and  groups  of  farmers  often  make 
vigorous  attempts  to  secure  the  lo- 
cation of  a  market  in  their  respec- 
tive areas.  Local  businessmen  want 
it  because  a  new  market  brings 
more  trade  to  the  area.  Farm 


Figure  3. — Trade  territory  of  Equity's  auctions  showing  overlapping  within 
a  25-mile  radius  of  each  market 
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Table  4. — Financing  of  selected  Equity  auctions 


Capital  supplied  locally 

Capital 
supplied 
by  Equity 

Total 

Name  of  auction 

Number  of 
stockholders 

Amount 
paid  in 

capital 

Bonduel 
Johnson  Creek 
Reedsville 
Sparta 
Stratford 

227 
230 
263 
401 
257 

$45,  600 
31,  000 
35,  400 
40,  100 
47,  700 

$12,  121 
69,  460 
30,  898 
45,  083 
28,  965 

$57,  721 
100,  460 
66,  298 
85,  183 
76,  665 

groups  contend  for  a  market  be- 
cause it  means  to  them  convenience, 
less  time,  and  less  shrink  in  mar- 
keting livestock  locally. 

Some  local  groups  often  are  un- 
willing to  subordinate  their  own 
interests  in  favor  of  a  market  loca- 
tion that  would  best  serve  the  great 
majority  of  livestock  producers  in 
an  area.  These  local  groups  may 
have  such  intense  feelings  that  they 
will  boycott  a  market  if  it  is  estab- 
lished at  another  point. 

The  disappointment  of  local 
pride  and  wounds  fancied  or  other- 
wise takes  time  to  heal.  In  the 
meantime  the  association  suffers 
from  lack  of  cooperative  support 
and  lessened  volume. 

Financing  and  Cost 

How  did  Equity  finance  its  facil- 
ities? It  originally  built  the  facil- 
ities at  Altoona  and  Richland  Cen- 
ter from  surplus  funds.  The  five 
new  markets  were  financed  jointly 
by  Equity  and  farmers  in  the  area 
surrounding  the  market.  Table  4 
shows  sources  and  amounts  of  funds 
used  to  finance  the  markets. 

Equity's  staff  had  charge  of  the 
financial  drive  to  sell  stock  and 
raise  capital  to  build  the  market 
facilities.  Preferred  stock  was  sold 
in  $100  denominations  carrying  a 


dividend  rate  of  4  percent  noncu- 
mulative.  Such  purchase  of  stock 
was  actually  an  investment  in 
Equity,  the  parent  company,  with 
the  understanding  by  local  investors 
that  all  the  capital  subscribed 
would  be  used  to  build  the  market. 

Equity's  staff  did  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  in  promoting,  fi- 
nancing, and  building  the  auctions.4 

Equity  owns  facilities  and  equip- 
ment of  seven  of  the  eight  auctions 
it  now  operates.  The  Fox  Valley 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative 
owns  the  Ripon  auction.  This  fa- 
cility was  formerly  a  hemp  plant 
and  was  purchased  from  the  U.S. 
Government  by  the  Fox  Valley 
cooperative.  The  plant  was  remod- 
eled and  converted  into  an  auction 
at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000.  The 
auction  facility  was  then  leased  to 
Equity  to  operate. 

Five  of  the  eight  auctions — Bon- 
duel, Reedsville,  Sparta,  Stratford, 
and  Johnson  Creek — are  new  facil- 
ities built  from  the  ground  up.  The 
remaining  two  auctions,  Richland 
Center  and  Altoona,  were  private 
treaty  markets  converted  to  auc- 
tions. Table  5  shows  the  total  cost 


4  Randell,  C.  G.  A  Livestock  Market  Is 
Born,  General  Report  96,  Farmer  Coop- 
erative Service,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 
August  1961. 
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Table  5. — New  auction  market  facility  costs 


Cost  of  auction  markets  by  year  constructed 

Cost  item 

Bonduel 

1  MOO 

Reedsville 

1  G^fi 
I  voo 

Sparta 

1  vol) 

Stratford 

Johnson 
L^reeK 
1960 

Land 

Kciuipinent 

Labor 

Building-material,  includ- 
ing contractor's  commis- 
sion 

$4,  548 
2,  120 
11,  716 

39,  336 

$4,  311 
1,  994 
11,  800 

48,  191 

$9,  990 
2,  784 
15,  775 

56,  633 

$4,  347 
2,  985 
14,  230 

55,  103 

$18,  723 
4,  727 
16,  864 

60,  496 

Total  cost 

57,  720 

66,  296 

85,  183 

76,  665 

100,  810 

Tot  al  square  feet  of  facility- 
Cost  per  square  foot.   

12,  300 
$4.  69 

10,  800 
$6.  14 

14,  772 
$5.  77 

12,  300 
$6.  23 

14,  990 
$6.  73 

of  Equity's  five  new  auctions  all  of 
which  they  own,  broken  down  into 
t  he  various  cost  items. 

The  auction  at  Altoona,  Equity's 
Largest  facility,  was  built  in  1948. 
It  was  converted  to  an  auction  in 
L95T.  When  Equity  opened  the 
auction  that  year,  it  had  a  total  in- 
vestment of  $119,065,  including  the 
cost  of  the  private  treaty  market 
plus  the  cost  of  converting  the  fa- 
cility to  an  auction.  This  facility 
has  1.6,988  square  feet,  and  the  cost 
| km*  square  foot  amounted  to  $7. 

The  Richland  Center  market 
opened  as  a  leased  private  treaty 
market  in  L949.  Originally  the 
market  had  been  a  leased  railroad 
livestock  yard.  The  auction  mar- 
ket was  constructed  in  L957  at  a  cost 
of  $60,833.  Since  there  are  13,500 
square  feet  in  this  facility,  the  cost 
per  square  foot  totaled  $4.50, 

Equity  was  fortunate  in  keeping 
down  the  cost  of  building  its  facili- 
ties. The  relatively  low  cost  per 
square  foot  is  evidence  of  this.  One 
of  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
low  cost  of  the  Bonduel  auction, 
only  $4.69  a  square  foot,  was  free 


labor  contributed  by  farmers  who 
were  so  anxious  to  get  a  livestock 
marketing  facility  in  their  commu- 
nity that  they  were  happy  to  make 
the  contribution.  This  contributed 
labor  amounted  to  about  $6,000. 

Layout  and  Equipment 

Equity  has  attempted  to  standard- 
ize facilities  and  supply  uniform 
equipment  to  the  auctions.  In  the 
new  a  net  ions  built,  the  grade  was  es- 
tablished so  that  trucks  could  un- 
load livestock  and  load  out  stock  at 
the  same  level  as  that  of  the  auction 
building.  Such  an  arrangement 
saves  labor  and  lessens  bruising  as 
animals  need  not  be  driven  up  and 
down  ramps. 

In  constructing  the  facilities, 
Equity  used  concrete  blocks  for 
most  of  the  pavilions,  as  this  lessens 
the  danger  from  tire.  Some 
wooden  framework  was  tised  in  the 
upper  section  of  the  pavilions  at 
some  market  s. 

All  roofs  were  built  of  aluminum 
sheets  to  reflect  heat  in  the  summer. 
As  an  aid  to  lighting,  translucent 
sheets  were  built  into  the  aluminum 
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Bonduel,  one  of  Equity's  modern  auctions  "built  from  the  ground  up,"  has  translucent  windows 
in  the  aluminum  roof  to  provide  outside  light  for  the  facility. 


roofs.  The  area  of  these  sheets 
varies.  Many  auctions  have  about 
15  of  the  28-  by  30-inch  sheets  used 
double  on  each  side  of  the  roof. 
Galvanized  steel  siding  was  used  on 
barns  enclosing  the  pens. 

The  yards  at  all  the  auctions  are 
paved  and  have  sewer  systems, 
which  facilitate  cleaning  and  flush- 
ing of  pens.  Each  auction  facility 
has  a  water  system  and  some  pens 
equipped  with  water  troughs  and 
feed  racks. 

Auction  Layout 

Each  of  Equity's  auctions  is 
equipped  with  three  or  more  un- 
loading docks — one  to  handle  dou- 
ble-deck trucks,  one  for  regular 
trucks,  and  another  for  trailers. 
The  Bonduel  auction  has  a  hinged 
double-deck  chute,  which  can  be 
lifted  and  used  as  a  regular  unload- 
ing chute.  These  same  docks  are 
used  for  loading  out  stock. 

In  addition  to  these  facilities,  the 
Bonduel  auction  has  a  special  load- 
ing-out dock  extending  from  the 
side  of  the  barn.  This  facility  is  8 
by  38  feet.  It  has  one  gate  on  the 
end  and  two  on  each  side.  Seven 
rails,  iy2  by  6  inches,  make  up  the 
side  of  the  dock.    This  facility  will 


accommodate  three  semitrailers. 

Two  auctions  have  an  enclosed 
area,  where  farmers  can  unload  the 
small  stock  from  their  pickup 
trucks.  The  stock  is  jumped  to  the 
ground  and  then  is  yarded  in  the 
regular  pens.  This  area  is  located 
on  the  side  of  the  auction  building, 
opposite  from  where  the  large 
trucks  are  unloaded. 

The  Richland  Center  auction 
has  four  chutes  for  unloading 
trailers.  It  originally  had  an  open 
area  12  feet  by  90  feet  for  unload- 
ing trailers.  But  this  has  been  con- 
verted into  outdoor  pens  for  hogs. 
Stratford  has  a  48-  by  12-foot  pen, 
built  off  the  sales  barn,  for  unload- 
ing trailers.  There  are  gates  on 
each  end  and  one  on  the  side  ad- 
jacent to  the  barn. 

At  Ripon  the  receiving  dock  has 
two  chutes.  A  swinging  gate  opens 
up  to  both  chutes.  A  plank  sepa- 
rates cattle  in  the  chute  on  the  way 
down  until  they  are  tagged.  At 
Ripon  the  scale  platform  is  divided 
with  a  gate  when  calves  are  being 
weighed.  This  arrangement  allows 
them  to  move  through  a  4-foot  area, 
which  saves  time  in  handling. 

Sparta  has  a  covered  pen,  12  feet 
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by  48  feet,  with  gates  on  each  end 
for  unloading  trailers.  The  trailer 
pen  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
barn  from  the  unloading  chutes. 
This  auction  has  six  unloading 
chutes  on  the  side  of  the  sales  barn. 

Stratford  also  has  an  extra  fa- 
cility that  could  be  used  for  dairy 
sales  or  handling  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle.  The  unloading  dock  has  a 
swinging  gate,  hinged  to  a  post  at 
the  end  of  the  dock  that  controls 
the  feeding  of  stock  to  calf  and 
cattle  alleys. 

Most  of  the  auctions  have  three 
alleys  with  catch  gates  that  lead 
into  two  pens  in  the  "hot  corner," 
the  area  feeding  directly  into  the 
ring.  With  this  arrangement,  and 
with  adequate  help,  it  is  possible 
to  line  up  stock  for  sale  and  have 
the  necessary  sorting  done  before 
stock  enters  the  ring.  The  auction 
at  Ripon  has  five  parallel  alleys 
feeding  the  ring.  The  Reedsville 
and  Stratford  auctions  have  two 
alleys  leading  to  the  ring. 

In  designing  auction  facilities — 
except  for  Johnson  Creek,  the  last 
auction  built — the  scales  and  weigh- 
master  were  located  in  the  office  to 
the  left  of  the  ring  facing  the  auc- 
tioneer. Equity  thought  this  was 
necessary  to  meet  State  regulations. 

Equity  weighs  livestock  after  it 
is  sold  and  on  leaving  the  ring.  In 
common  practice  the  weighmaster 
is  located  adjacent  to  the  auc- 
tioneer's booth  so  that  the  beam  and 
the  indicator  are  in  plain  sight  of 
all  in  the  ring.  Many  auctions 
weigh  stock  after  selling  in  the 
ring,  but  the  majority  favor  weigh- 
ing stock  before  selling.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  buyers  and  sellers 
the  weights  of  stock  entering  the 
ring,  if  the  auction  management 
chooses  to  provide  weights. 

If  stock  is  weighed  as  animals 


leave  the  ring,  then  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  they  should  move  di- 
rectly onto  the  scales.  At  a  num- 
ber of  Equity  auctions,  the  scale  is 
in  an  offset  position  so  that  it  takes 
one  man  to  manipulate  the  gate 
leading  from  the  ring  and  the  gate 
opening  onto  the  scales.  It  would 
be  more  efficient  to  have  all  the 
scales  adjacent  to  the  auctioneer's 
booth  and  weigh  stock  before  it 
enters  the  ring. 

Auction  Equipment 

To  meet  sanitary  requirements, 
each  auction  is  equipped  with  an 
isolation  pen  that  is  enclosed  and 
used  for  suspect  or  diseased  stock. 
On  each  pen  is  a  warning  sign 
stating  : 

This  pen  shall  be  used  only  to  confine 
temporarily  diseased  animals  which  are 
being  moved  directly  to  slaughter.  Wis- 
consin State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Animal  Health. 

The  isolation  pen  is  paved  and 
the  pitch  is  controlled  so  that  no 
drainage  will  come  into  the  auction 
barn. 

Sparta  auction  has  garage-type 
doors,  which  close  off  open  areas  of 
unloading  docks  in  cold  or  inclem- 
ent weather.  Four- foot  eaves  give 
protection  to  workers  unload- 
ing stock.  Metal  posts  are  set  up 
in  the  auction  ring  to  protect  ring- 
men.  Each  ring  has  a  concrete  wall 
with  steel  posts  and  heavy  cables  at 
sufficient  height  to  contain  any 
stock  difficult  to  handle. 

Equity  has  provided  cushioned 
seats  for  buyers.  Seats  in  the  pavil- 
ion are  designed  to  provide  plenty 
of  space  for  farmers  and  spectators 
so  that  they  will  not  be  crowded. 

At  two  of  the  auctions,  comforta- 
ble secondhand  theater  seats  have 
been  obtained  for  the  pavilion. 
Seating  capacities  vary,  but  most  of 
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the  auctions  will  seat  about  125 
people  comfortably. 

All  the  facilities  are  equipped 
with  a  restaurant  or  lunch  counter, 
but  some  of  these  need  to  be  en- 
larged. At  all  markets,  the  restau- 
rant is  leased  to  an  outsider,  who 
operates  the  establishment.  No  rent 
is  charged  but  the  operators  are 
expected  to  supply  good  food  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Equity  supplies 
the  sink,  hot  and  cold  water  setup, 
and  exhaust  fan.  The  restaurant 
people  supply  everything  else. 

Gas  heating  units  were  installed 
in  the  first  auction  facilities.  These 
units  did  not  provide  enough  heat, 
and  all  have  been  replaced  with  cen- 
tral heating  units. 

Equity  owns  no  trucks,  but  some 
shipping  associations  do  own 
trucks. 

The  following  items  listed  with 
costs  are  standard  equipment  for  all 
the  auctions: 

One  5-ton  standard-make  beam 
scale — breaking  on   5  pounds 

with  a  Spinks  indicator  $1, 130 

One  timeclock   245 

One  public  address  system   478 

One    sprayer    for  disinfecting 
yards   266 

In  addition,  some  auctions  are 
equipped  with  extra  scales,  tractors 
for  cleaning  yards,  snowplows,  cat- 
tle-testing chutes,  well  and  pump, 
paint  sprayer,  and  storage  tanks  for 
liquid  gas. 

Labor  Distribution 

Securing  and  maintaining  compe- 
tent labor  is  always  a  problem  for 
auctions,  and  Equity  is  no  excep- 
tion. Only  a  few  jobs  are  on  a  reg- 
ular or  weekly  basis.  These  include 
the  auction  manager,  office  manager 
or  accountant,  yard  foreman  or 
superintendent,  and  possibly  one 
yardman  on  a  more  or  less  perma- 


nent basis.  The  remainder  of  the 
labor  employed  in  both  the  office  and 
the  yards  is  on  a  daily  basis  on  the 
day  or  days  that  the  auction  is  held. 

Extra  office  labor  is  usually  re- 
cruited from  among  housewives 
who  like  to  earn  some  additional 
income  to  help  with  the  budget. 
The  turnover  in  office  help  is  not 
too  great,  if  care  is  taken  to  recruit 
women  who  have  had  some  office 
experience  and  also  have  some  free 
time. 

Yard  help  poses  a  different  prob- 
lem. Most  workers  in  towns  where 
the  auction  is  located  are  employed 
regularly  and  thus  are  not  avail- 
able. The  main  source  of  extra 
labor  is  the  farms.  When  farmers 
are  hired  to  handle  the  extra  labor, 
this  means  a  virtually  constant 
turnover  as  the  farmer  is  often  busy 
with  his  own  work  and  is  not  avail- 
able to  work  at  the  auction. 

Handling  livestock  on  a  farm 
and  handling  it  at  an  auction  are 
two  different  things.  The  auction 
business  is  a  high-pressure  business. 
Many  trucks  with  stock  arrive  at 
the  market  in  a  comparatively  short 
period.  These  trucks  must  be  un- 
loaded swiftly  and  the  stock  yarded 
with  speed  to  clear  the  alleys  for 
more  stock  coming  in. 

Likewise,  in  bringing  up  stock  in 
the  alleys  which  feed  the  ring,  ani- 
mals must  be  moved  quickly  to 
avoid  delays  in  getting  them  into  the 
ring  to  be  sold.  Such  delays  cost 
the  auction  money  in  time  and 
labor;  and  more  important,  they 
may  cool  off  bidding  after  the  auc- 
tioneer has  a  good  start  in  carrying 
his  buyers  along  with  him. 

Then  too,  when  livestock  is  sold, 
it  must  be  yarded  promptly  in 
buyers'  pens.  Some  auctions  use 
horses  and  skilled  riders  to  yard  the 
stock   quickly.    The    speed  with 
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which  he  moves,  the  dexterity  he 
exhibits  in  unloading  and  loading 
stock,  in  driving  and  sorting  stock, 
and  in  handling  gates  marks  the 
difference  between  a  professional 
and  an  amateur,  an  experienced  op- 
erator, and  an  inexperienced  one. 

To  overcome  such  inexperience, 
auction  officials  have  no  choice  but 
to  hire  the  best  labor  possible  and 
then  to  train  the  workers  in  the  fine 
points  of  handling  stock  with 
alacrity. 

To  step  up  efficiency,  an  auction 
needs  one  or  more  pacemakers — men 
who  set  the  pace  of  the  yard  activi- 
ties by  being  themselves  examples 
of  fast-moving  and  thorough  work- 
ers. The  pacemaker  can  be  the 
yard  superintendent  or  some  key- 
worker,  so  that  the  other  workers 
understand  that  they  are  expected 
to  keep  up  their  share  of  the  work 
and  keep  the  whole  operation  mov- 
ing swiftly  and  in  coordination  with 
other  activities.  Equity  could  use 
pacemakers  at  a  number  of  its  auc- 
tions. 

Yard  Labor  Distribution 

Equity  branch  managers  assign 
men  to  the  unloading  docks,  on  the 
basis  of  the  volume  received  and  the 
amount  of  livestock  handled  by 
farmers  in  trailers  or  pickup  trucks. 
At  the  Altoona  and  Bonduel  auc- 
tions, where  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
ceipts come  from  shipping  associa- 
tions, one  man  receives  at  the  trailer 
dock  and  two  men  at  the  main  un- 
loading docks. 

At  Kichland  Center,  where  over 
50  percent  of  the  stock  is  brought  in 
by  farmers,  three  men  are  assigned 
to  the  trailer  dock  and  two  to  the 
main  dock.  A  similar  situation 
prevails  at  Keedsville,  where  four 
men  work  these  areas. 

To  help  avoid  stock  mixups, 
truckers  that  haul  to  the  markets 


regularly  are  given  identification 
numbers  in  a  series  to  paste  on  the 
backs  of  livestock  picked  up  at  the 
farms.  Sheep  and  out  hogs  may  be 
marked  with  colored  chalk.  These 
devices  speed  up  yarding  animals 
at  the  markets. 

Farmers  bringing  stock  in  have 
their  animals  tagged  at  the  unload- 
ing dock.  This  is  in  contrast  with 
the  practice  of  auctions  in  other 
areas  where  animals  are  received 
and  go  through  a  special  tagging 
chute.  With  this  latter  arrange- 
ment, mixup  of  stock  is  more  likely 
to  happen. 

The  men  on  the  dock  unload  the 
stock  with  farmers  and  truckdrivers 
helping.  They  assign  stock  to 
pens  by  ownership  and  make  out 
dock  slips. 

Two  or  more  men  are  assigned  to 
yard  livestock  from  the  docks.  A 
copy  of  the  dock  slip  is  placed  on 
the  pen.  Before  the  sale  opens, 
stock  is  yarded  in  the  alleys  feeding 
into  the  ring. 

By  the  time  the  sale  is  ready  to 
start,  most  of  the  livestock  has  been 
received;  therefore,  men  can  be 
taken  from  the  dock  and  assigned 
to  moving  stock  into  the  ring. 
Some  workers  do  not  check  in  until 
sale  time. 

Equity  auctions  use  from  two  to 
four  men  to  get  the  stock  into  the 
ring.  Most  of  them  use  two  men 
in  the  ring.  One  of  these  men 
could  be  eliminated  if  the  auction 
would  install  hydraulic  or  electric 
ring  gates  that  could  be  operated 
with  pushbutton  control,  or  if  a 
rope-and-spring  latch  arrangement 
were  worked  out  so  that  gates  could 
be  controlled  from  the  auction 
booth. 

Where  two  men  are  used  in  the 
ring,  one  operates  the  inbound  gate 
to  the  ring  and  one  the  outbound 
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gate.  Kingmen  may  pick  up  bids, 
but  auctioneers  start  the  bidding. 

Because  of  the  offset  arrangement 
of  pen  and  gate  leading  out  of  the 
ring,  mentioned  previously,  one 
man  is  required  to  operate  the  two 
gates.    This  is  an  extra  expense. 

When  calves  are  weighed,  one 
man  stays  on  the  scale  to  facilitate 
handling  them  and  moving  them  off 
the  scales.  This  employee  is  known 
as  a  scale  rider. 

In  yarding  the  stock  off  the  scales 
into  the  buyers'  pens,  Equity  uses 
three  or  four  men.  The  jobs  of 
driving,  opening  gates,  and  penning 
the  stock  are  divided  among  those 
men. 

One  or  more  yardmen  assist  in 
loading  out  stock.  One  man 
weighs,  although  one  auction  is 
training  a  woman  to  handle  this 
job.  One  or  two  auctioneers  and  a 
clerk  complete  the  complement  of 
workers  who  handle  livestock 
through  the  auction. 

The  yard  superintendent,  or  some 
designated  representative,  checks 


out  all  the  trucks  loading  out. 
This  is  a  very  important  job.  A 
mistake  in  ownership  or  numbers  is 
hard  to  correct,  once  stock  has  left 
the  dock. 

Accounting  for  the  sale  of  the 
stock  to  shippers,  billing  the  buyers, 
and  handling  the  business  records 
is  the  job  of  the  office  staff. 

Office  Labor  Distribution 

Most  of  Equity's  auctions  employ 
from  six  to  eight  workers  in  the 
office.  Nearly  all  these  workers  are 
women.  Two  of  the  auctions,  Rich- 
land Center  and  Stratford,  employ 
men  as  office  managers. 

The  main  jobs  in  the  office  are : 

1.  Figuring  tickets — price  times  weight 
for  the  draft  and  gross  amounts. 

2.  Preparing  invoices  to  buyers. 

3.  Preparing  account  sales  to  shippers. 

4.  Developing  master  control  sheet. 

5.  Writing  checks. 

6.  Bookkeeping. 

Usually  each  of  these  jobs  is  as- 
signed to  one  worker;  but  labor  is 
interchangeable,  and  the  workers 


are  trained  to  handle  more  than  one 
job  so  they  can  fill  in  where  needed. 
On  sale  days  the  office  manager  and 
his  assistant,  if  he  has  one,  all  work 
to  get  out  the  bills,  account  sales, 
and  checks.  That  is  the  first  order 
of  business.  Bookkeeping  work  is 
handled  on  other  days. 

Work  is  synchronized  so  that  a 
minimum  of  time  and  motion  is  lost. 
For  example,  dock  slips  showing 
the  number  and  kind  of  livestock 
consigned,  with  the  shipper's  name 
and  address,  are  sent  to  the  office 
as  received  in  the  morning.  This 
gives  the  office  staff  an  opportunity 
to  start  the  account  sale  and  record 
all  information  available.  These 
account  sale  forms  are  filed  alpha- 
betically. When  the  livestock  is 
sold,  the  clerks  complete  the  ac- 
count sales. 

Equity's  branch  managers  handle 
complaints  unless  they  are  serious, 
in  which  event  they  are  referred  to 
the  central  office. 

Selling 

Of  Equity's  eight  auctions,  three 
have  more  than  one  sale  a  week.  Al- 
toona  holds  sales  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week;  Bonduel, 


on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day ;  and  J ohnson  Creek  on  Monday 
and  Thursday.  Table  6  shows  the 
distribution  of  sale  days  each  week 
with  the  number  of  auctioneers  as- 
signed to  each  sale.  Equity  uses  a 
total  of  five  auctioneers  in  handling 
the  sales. 

Selling  Techniques 

For  the  convenience  of  both  pa- 
trons and  buyers,  each  market  has  a 
definite  opening  time  for  the  auc- 
tion sales.  These  range  from  10 
a.m.  to  11  a.m. 

All  livestock  is  sold  on  a  weight 
basis  with  the  exception  of  breeding 
stock,  including  some  dairy  ani- 
mals, ewes,  and  bred  sows. 

Equity  has  no  particular  order 
of  sale.  It  attempts  to  sell  livestock 
of  various  species  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  order  of  arrival  of  stock  at 
the  market. 

There  is  no  pooling  of  livestock  at 
Equity's  auctions  with  the  excep- 
tion of  lambs.  Equity  has  consid- 
ered pooling  other  species  of  stock 
but  has  never  worked  out  a  definite 
program.  The  association  has  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  pool 
calves  with  the  large  volume  han- 
dled.   Experience  has  shown  that 


Table  6. — Sale  days  for  each  market  and  number  of  auctioneers  assigned 

to  each  sale 


Day 

Richland 

Altoona 

Ripon 

Bonduel 

Reeds- 

Strat- 

Sparta 

Johnson 

Center 

ville 

ford 

Creek 

Monday 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Tuesday 

2 

2 

Wednesday 

1 

1 

2 

Thursday 

1 

1 

1 

Friday 

Saturday 

Signed  by  _  _ 
Date  mailed 


Note. — In  weeks  when  dairy,  breeding,  and  feeder  sales  are  held  at  the  markets, 
they  are  indicated  on  this  weekly  schedule. 
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livestock  pooling  as  a  rule  makes 
money  for  farmers  in  the  higher 
prices  received  for  pooled  lots. 
Then  too,  buyers  like  this  method. 
It  saves  them  time  and  lessens  ex- 
pense of  the  auction. 

Bids  at  the  auction  may  be 
started  by  either  a  ringman  or  the 
auctioneer.  In  actual  practice,  how- 
ever, the  auctioneers  start  the  bid- 
ding, as  they  know  livestock  values 
and  by  pricing  the  stock  near  its 
value  save  much  time  in  the  auction 
ring.  Asking  prices  are  based  on 
current  market  information  avail- 
able and  the  trend  of  prices  during 
the  sale. 

All  auctioneers  are  professional 
operators  specially  trained  in  their 
field.  At  the  larger  auctions,  two 
auctioneers  alternate.  Auctioneers 
have  no  financial  interest  in  any  of 
the  facilities  and  are  not  permitted 
to  buy  livestock  for  their  own  ac- 
count. 

It  is  an  established  rule  at 
Equity's  auctions  that  buyers  are 
not  permitted  to  purchase  stock  be- 
fore the  sale  starts.  By-bidding  is 
discouraged  and  little  is  done  ex- 
cept on  feeder  -  or  dairy  stock. 
Livestock  is  given  a  good  workout 
by  the  auctioneer;  and  when  the 
sale  is  completed,  he  announces  the 
name  or  number  of  the  buyer. 

With  respect  to  any  warranty  on 
the  livestock  sold,  the  general  rule 
is  that  slaughter  stock  is  sold  as  is, 
while  breeding  stock  is  sold  as  rep- 
resented. Buyers  of  dairy  cows 
may  reject  them  on  examination 
after  the  sale,  if  they  are  not  as 
represented. 

Equity  attempts  to  sell  all  live- 
stock consigned  to  the  sale.  Ani- 
mals unsold  at  a  particular  sale  are 
sold  at  private  treaty  and  not  held 
over  for  the  next  sale  or  moved  to 
another  auction.    With  this  policy, 


buyers  are  protected  against  pur- 
chasing stale  stock  at  Equity's  auc- 
tions. 

Supporting  the  Market 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  many 
auction  operators  over  the  United 
States  to  give  support  to  their  mar- 
ket from  time  to  time,  when  buyers 
are  scarce  or  when  they  are  not 
bidding  the  full  market  value  for 
the  stock.  Sometimes  because  of  a 
storm  or  inclement  weather  condi- 
tions, buyers  may  fail  to  show  up 
for  the  auction. 

Another  situation  calling  for  sup- 
port is  when  buyers  exhibit  unusual 
bearishness  or  "togetherness"  in 
their  bids  or  seem  to  have  a  ceiling 
price  over  which  they  will  not  bid. 

Auctioneers  and  auction  opera- 
tors have  their  own  techniques  for 
handling  these  situations.  At  times 
Equity  has  had  to  face  these  situa- 
tions and  has  protected  consignors 
by  supporting  the  market. 

At  some  auctions  in  other  areas, 
the  operators  make  a  regular  prac- 
tice of  bidding  on  stock,  or  doing  a 
regular  order-buying  business  at 
the  auction.  Equity  does  a  limited 
amount  of  order  buying.  Occasion- 
ally if  a  packer  or  order  buyer,  usu- 
ally a  small  operator,  finds  that  he 
cannot  attend  the  auction,  he  may 
phone  the  manager  and  request  him 
or  a  ringman  to  buy  a  few  head  of 
stock  urgently  needed.  Under 
these  conditions,  Equity  performs 
an  order-buying  service  for  the  ab- 
sent buyer. 

One  auction  operator  buys  for  4 
small  accounts  which  total  about  20 
cattle  and  25  hogs  a  week.  Another 
operator  buys  from  8  to  10  cattle 
a  week  for  3  locker  plants  and  a 
truckload  of  meat-type  hogs  for  a 
small  killer.  Even  these  small 
order-buying    operations  provide 
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some  support  to  the  market.  More 
buying  to  support  the  market  is 
done  in  summer  months  when  it  is 
inclined  to  drag. 

Lamb  Pools 

Equity's  lamb  pools  are  carefully 
planned  and  operated  by  several 
groups  working  together.  Included 
are  the  Area  Lamb  Pool  Commit- 
tees, the  county  agricultural  agents, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Wis- 
consin State  Department  of  i^gri- 
culture,  and  the  Equity  Coopera- 
tive Livestock  Sales  Association. 
County  agents  cooperate  especially 


Pooled  lambs  are  being  graded  at  Johnson 
Creek  market.  Equity  has  90  lamb  pools  each 
year  at  7  0  markets,  where  all  lambs  are  sold 
on  a  grade  basis. 


in  supplying  information  and  ar- 
ranging programs  and  exhibits. 
Wednesday  seems  to  be  a  favored 
sale  day. 

In  Equity's  lamb  pools,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  association  grades 
and  weighs  the  lambs  on  arrival. 
He  identifies  each  grade  with  a 
chalk  mark.  For  example,  two 
blue  marks  indicate  a  Prime  lamb 
and  one  blue  mark,  a  Choice  lamb. 
Lambs  of  similar  grade  and  weight 
are  sold  in  groups.  Unfinished 
lambs  may  be  taken  home  by  the 
consignor. 

Sales  are  held  at  intervals  of 
about  3  weeks  so  as  to  permit  top- 
ping out  of  lambs  ready  for  sale. 
Pools  are  held  at  both  auctions  and 
private  treaty  markets.  Sheepmen 
are  urged  to  be  present  when  their 
lambs  are  graded  on  sale  days.  The 
assistance  of  fieldmen  in  topping 
out  finished  lambs  before  pool  day 
is  available  on  request.  The  asso- 
ciation believes  that  through  such 
procedure  premium  prices  can  be 
secured  for  high-quality  90-  to  100- 
pound  fat  lambs  on  the  market. 

Purebred  rams  are  sold  on  special 
pool  days,  as  announced.  Purebred 
rams  to  be  sold  on  other  than  these 
special  days  must  be  previously 
approved  on  the  breeder's  farm.  A 
service  charge  of  50  cents  a  lamb 
covers  the  cost  of  marketing. 
Equity  makes  settlement  at  the  time 
of  sale. 

A  schedule  for  each  lamb  pool  is 
printed  on  a  card  and  the  card 
perforated  so  it  can  be  hung  up  at 
the  markets.  Printed  at  the  top  of 
each  card  is  this  statement :  "Hang 
Me  Up  in  a  Handy  Place." 

Included  on  the  card  is  a  list  of 
members  of  the  county  committee 
responsible  for  each  scheduled  pool. 

Table  7  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
1959  and  1960  volumes  at  each  sale 
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Table  7. — Lambs  sold  through  pools,  7959-7960 


Market 

Total  sales, 

Total  sales, 

Increase 

Decrease 

1960 

1959 

over  1959 

from  1959 

Head 

Bonduel  2,467  1,599  868 

Reedsville  451  456  ___  5 

Altoona  3,222  2,884  338 

Brodhead  1,976  1,367  609 

Lancaster  2,897  2,779  118 

Reedsburg  1,583  1,195  388 

Ripon  1,371  1,851  ___  480 

Richland  Center  918  807  111 

Stratford  1,662  1,271  391 

Sparta  694  442  252 


Total                                   17,241           14,651            3,075  485 
Net  increase      2,  590   


point.  There  was  a  steady  increase 
in  percentage  of  Choice  and  Prime 
grades  of  lambs  for  the  years  1956- 
60.  The  best  evidence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lamb  improvement 
program  is  the  fact  that  the  percent 
of  Choice  and  Prime  grades  in- 
creased from  59  percent  in  1956  to 
73  percent  in  1960.  Here  is  the 
picture : 

Percentage 
of  Choice  and 


Year  Prime  grades 

1956   59 

1957   62 

1958   70 

1959   67 

1960   73 


Special  Breeding  and  Feeder 
Sales 

Equity  conducts  a  worthwhile 
service  to  Wisconsin  stockmen  by 
holding  special  breeding  and  feeder 
sales  at  its  auction  markets.  Spe- 
cial sales  of  dairy  heifers  are  con- 
ducted periodically  throughout  the 
year  at  several  of  the  auctions. 
These  afford  dairymen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  breeding  stock  in 
their  local  communities. 


In  1960,  Equity  conducted  its  first 
feeder  cattle  sale  at  an  auction.  It 
was  so  successful  that  the  associa- 
tion scheduled  another  such  sale  in 
October  of  1961  at  Richland  Cen- 
ter. All  cattle  were  graded,  and 
423  head  went  through  this  sale  and 
were  purchased  by  29  buyers. 

A  special  fall  sale  of  feeder 
lambs  and  breeding  ewes  was  also 
held  at  this  market  just  before  the 
cattle  sale.  All  lambs  and  ewes 
were  graded.  A  total  of  414  lambs 
and  280  ewes  were  sold  in  this  sale. 

Field  Service 

Equity  will  appraise  lots  of  fat 
cattle  and  feeder  cattle  or  large 
bunches  of  hogs  on  a  farm  or  in  a 
feedlot. 

Service  to  Farmers 

Farmers  need  help  in  judging 
weights  of  livestock  and  also  advice 
on  topping  out  hogs  and  cattle. 
Under  the  private  treaty  system, 
farmers  wanted  an  association  rep- 
resentative to  appraise  even  a  cull 
dairy  cow.  This  was  two  expen- 
sive ;  it  caused  a  problem  in  holding 
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costs  down  at  the  private  treaty 
markets. 

In  the  interest  of  better  service  to 
farmers,  the  manager  of  each  of 
Equity's  local  markets  keeps  in 
touch  with  his  patrons  and  makes 
many  farm  calls  on  days  when  he 
is  not  holding  a  sale. 

Service  to  Truckers 

The  assistant  manager  of  Equity 
works  with  truckers  to  help  them 
get  a  franchise  to  take  livestock  in 
and  out  of  the  markets.  Open 
hearings  are  held  before  the  public 
service  commission,  but  this  body 
will  not  give  permission  for  such  a 
hearing  until  facilities  are  assured 
at  a  given  point.  It  usually  takes 
30  to  40  days  after  the  hearing  to 
get  the  authorization  or  franchise 
to  haul  livestock. 

Some  truckers  serving  the  terri- 
tory may  come  into  a  hearing  and 
oppose  another  trucker's  getting  the 
franchise.  Truckers  must  also  be 
secured  in  areas  where  there  are  no 
association  truckers  available  or  no 
truckers  friendly  to  the  association. 
Equity  wants  and  tries  to  get  good 
local  truckers. 

Service  to  Branches 

Equity's  staff  performs  a  number 
of  services  for  the  association's 
branches.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of 
them : 

1.  Holds  meetings  of  the  auction  man- 
agers four  times  a  year.  Here  the 
managers  consider  their  problems 
and  get  ideas  from  others  on  how 
they  should  be  handled. 

2.  Supplies  stocker  and  feeder  orders 
to  branches. 

3.  Secures  calf  orders  and  phones  them 
out  to  locals. 

4.  Uses  card  advertising  and  direct 
mail  to  assist  branch  promotion 
efforts. 

5.  Attends  meetings  of  many  shipping 
associations  that  feed  livestock  into 
auctions. 


6.  Passes  information  back  and  forth 
between  head  office  and  auctions — 
for  example,  information  on  calf 
prices. 

7.  Sends  weekly  newsletter  to  each 
branch. 

Representatives  of  the  central  of- 
fice do  not  attend  all  the  auctions. 
The  controller  visits  auctions  in  con- 
nection with  accounting  problems. 
The  assistant  manager  goes  on  trou- 
bleshooting missions,  stocker  and 
feeder  business,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons. A  man  from  the  central  office 
will  visit  new  auctions  for  five  to 
six  consecutive  sales.  This  will  be 
just  on  the  day  an  auction  is  held. 

When  auctions  are  first  opened, 
keymen  are  brought  in  from  other 
auctions  to  break  in  and  train  the  in- 
experienced help.  Experienced  of- 
fice men  and  men  to  work  at  the 
loading  dock,  one  ringman,  and  one 
man  for  yarding  livestock  after  it 
goes  over  the  scale  are  also  present 
at  opening  auctions. 

Equity  provides  an  important 
service  to  the  branches  in  selecting 
management  personnel.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  Johnson  Creek 
Market  opened,  the  manager  from 
Reedsville  moved  to  J ohnson  Creek 
and  a  new  man  was  placed  at  Reeds- 
ville. The  new  man  was  a  part-time 
auctioneer.  The  man  moved  to 
Johnson  Creek,  was  later  hired  as  a 
buyer  by  one  of  the  packers.  Equity 
then  moved  the  manager  from 
Ripon  to  Johnson  Creek  as  manage- 
ment felt  the  new  market  needed  an 
experienced  man.  It  was  then 
necessary  to  hire  a  new  man  at 
Ripon,  an  individual  who  had  had 
some  experience  at  that  market. 

Accounting  Records  and  Forms 

To  keep  on  top  of  the  business  of 
its  auction  branches  and  private 
treaty  markets,  Equity  depends  on 
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an  adequate  system  of  business 
forms  and  records.  Part  of  these 
forms  are  necessary  to  record  the 
daily  transactions;  others,  to  sum- 
marize the  weekly  and  the  monthly 
business.  The  weekly  and  monthly 
forms  can  be  characterized  as  con- 
trol forms  on  which  Equity  manage- 
ment depends  to  keep  its  hands  on 
the  pulse  of  the  business. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  auctions  and  private  treaty  mar- 
kets and  the  forms  required  to  trans- 
act the  business,  we  will  list  and 
describe  the  forms  used  in  handling 
livestock  through  the  market  and 
accounting  to  shippers  and  buyers. 

Auction  Forms 

Equity's  auctions  use  the  follow- 
ing forms: 

Dock  Slip. — This  form  has  space 
to  record  the  number  of  head  and 
description  such  as  tag  number  or 
some  identifying  mark  or  brand 
for  each  head  of  stock.  As  men- 
tioned, Equity  yardmen  make  out 
this  form  when  livestock  is  received 
at  the  unloading  dock.  This  is  a 
triplicate  carbon  form  in  color.  The 
farmer  or  consignor  receives  the 
original  or  white  form.  The  yel- 
low copy  goes  to  the  trucker  who 
brings  in  cattle  or  calves  which  are 
tagged.  For  hogs  and  sheep,  this 
form  follows  the  livestock  through 
the  ring.  The  pink  copy  goes  to 
the  office,  where  it  is  used  to  make  up 
the  account  sale  and  check. 

Dairy  Breeding  and  Feeder  Dock 
Slip. — A  special  dock  slip  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  receiving  stock 
at  the  dairy  breeding  and  feeder 
cattle  sales.  This  form  provides 
pertinent  information  on  female 
cattle  and  bulls  going  through  the 
ring.  A  record  is  made  of  calf  vac- 
cination, Bang's  test,  whether  the 


animal  is  bred,  calving  dates,  and 
other  pertinent  information. 

Trucker  Invoice  and  Control 
Sheet. — Truckers  fill  out  this  tripli- 
cate carbon  form  in  color  from  the 
dock  slips.  The  original  or  white 
copy  goes  to  the  auction,  the  yellow 
copy  to  the  shipping  association, 
and  the  blue  carbon  to  the  trucker. 

The  purpose  of  this  form  is  to 
have  a  complete  record  of  each 
owner's  livestock  consigned  to  the 
auction  and  brought  in  by  the 
trucker,  who  is  usually  a  shipping 
association  trucker.  There  is  also 
space  on  this  form  to  record  the 
weight,  price,  amount  received  for 
the  stock,  and  name  of  buyer.  All 
of  these  data  are  totaled  on  the 
sheet. 

Buyers  Invoice. — This  form  is 
used  to  bill  the  buyers.  Buyers  are 
billed  each  day,  and  in  many  cases 
the  buyer  takes  the  bill  or  invoice 
with  him  when  he  leaves  the  auc- 
tion. 

The  buyer's  invoice  is  a  five-copy 
form  in  color.  The  white  or  origi- 
nal stays  in  the  branch  office;  the 
second  white  copy  goes  to  the  Mil- 
waukee office.  The  blue  and  pink 
copies  go  to  the  packer,  who  returns 
the  pink  copy  with  his  remittance. 
The  last  or  yellow  copy  goes  to  the 
trucker  who  loads  the  stock  out  of 
the  yards  for  trucking  to  the  packer 
or  buyer's  place  of  business. 

The  invoice  has  space  for  the 
buyer's  name  and  address.  It  re- 
cords the  identification,  description, 
weight,  price,  and  total  amount  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  each  kind  of 
livestock  purchased. 

There  are  two  types  of  combina- 
tion check  and  account  sale  forms, 
one  for  general  sales  and  the  other 
for  lamb  pools. 

Combination  Check  and  Account 
Sale. — The  general  auction  form  is 
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The  cattle  in  pens  at  this  Sparta  auction  barn  are  ready  for  sale. 


in  triplicate  and  is  used  in  making 
returns  to  consignors.  The  account 
sale  portion  of  the  form  provides 
space  to  record  all  information  for 
the  seller  covering  the  weight,  price, 
amount,  and  also  buyer  and  iden- 
tification of  the  livestock  by  tag 
number.  All  deductions,  such  as 
service  charge  and  feed,  if  any,  are 
included  and  the  net  amount  due 
the  shipper  is  figured.  The  form 
includes  the  check,  which  is  written. 
The  white  copy  goes  to  the  shipper, 
if  he  is  at  the  auction,  or  is  mailed 
to  him. 

The  other  form  is  used  exclu- 
sively for  lambs ;  it  gives  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  lamb  grades.  The 
white  copy  of  this  form  goes  to  the 
shipper,  the  yellow  copy  is  retained 
by  the  local  association,  and  the 
third  copy  is  sent  to  the  main  office 
at  Milwaukee. 

M 'aster  Control  Sheet. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  forms 
used  by  Equity  auctions.  It  pro- 
vides for  recording  detailed  data 
covering  every  head  of  livestock 
consigned  to  the  auction  by  each 
shipper.    If  there  is  any  error  in 


billing  buyers  or  making  returns  to 
shippers,  the  master  control  sheet 
will  help  correct  the  error  because 
it  is  a  record  of  all  original  data. 
Furthermore  the  master  control 
sheet  is  a  big  help  if  there  is  a  stock 
mixup.  It  is  also  helpful  in  han- 
dling shipper  complaints. 

Bayer's  Pen  Report. — A  master 
sheet  is  made  up  for  buyers  at  the 
auctions  which  records  the  buyer's 
number,  species  of  stock,  pen  num- 
ber, and  tag  numbers  of  animals  in 
the  pen.  The  buyer  can  check  the 
purchases  listed  on  his  buyer's  card 
with  this  sheet. 

Buyer's  Recap. — This  form  is  de- 
signed to  record  the  detailed  pur- 
chases of  each  packer,  together  with 
the  cash  amounts  and  weight  of 
livestock  purchased.  Space  is  pro- 
vided to  record  the  average  weight 
and  price  of  calves  purchased.  The 
central  office  receives  the  original, 
and  the  auction  office  keeps  a  dupli- 
cate copy. 

Auction  Daily  Recap. — This  is  a 
combination  form  used  by  the  local 
auction  to  balance  the  day's  busi- 
ness, and  here  income  and  expense 
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must  check.  This  means  that  the 
gross  sales  totals  less  total  market 
charges  must  balance  with  the 
checks  written  to  cover  account 
sales.  This  form  shows  charge  and 
cash  accounts.  The  back  of  the 
form  provides  space  for  listing 
buying  commissions  and  extra 
charges,  such  as  hauling,  feed,  and 
stock  testing.  One  copy  of  this 
form  goes  to  Milwaukee  at  the  close 
of  the  sale. 

The  local  auction  uses  this  same 
form  to  make  a  weekly,  monthly, 
and  yearly  recap.  Two  copies  are 
made.  The  master  sheet  stays  in 
the  local  office,  with  a  copy  going  to 
the  main  office. 

Income  Sheet. — This  is  a  control 
form  made  up  at  the  local  auction 
for  the  Milwaukee  office.  It  gives 
the  statistics  on  number  of  head  of 
each  species  of  stock  sold  at  the 
auction,  the  number  of  carloads  to 
which  each  kind  of  stock  is  con- 
verted, and  the  percent  of  the  total 
run  of  each  species  of  stock,  with 
the  number  of  consignors  and  buy- 
ers. Income  from  all  sources  is  re- 
corded such  as  service  and  bid-in 
charges.  Space  is  provided  for  re- 
cording percent  income  on  dollar 
sales  and  gross  income  per  car. 

Reconciliation — Incoming  and 
Outgoing  Livestock. — This  form 
shows  total  recepits  of  each  species 
of  stock  trucked  in.  The  carried- 
over  or  unsold  stock  is  added  to 
the  inbound  stock  to  ascertain  the 
total  livesock  to  be  sold.  Numbers 
of  livestock  sold  are  later  recorded. 
The  number  of  any  unsold  stock 
at  the  end  of  the  day  is  then  carried 
forward  so  that  all  stock  is  ac- 
counted for.  The  Milwaukee  office 
receives  one  copy  of  this  form. 

Market  Report. — Each  Equity 
auction  puts  out  a  market  report  on 
a  form  drafted  especially  to  provide 


information  on  the  price  range  for 
each  class  of  livestock.  The  form 
quotes  prices  on  calves  on  a  grade 
basis  ranging  from  Choice  to  Prime 
to  Culls,  and  on  butcher  hogs  on  a 
weight  range  from  190  to  240 
pounds.  It  also  gives  the  total  run 
of  each  species  of  stock.  With  this 
form  setup,  the  report  can  be  read- 
ily prepared. 

Local  radio  and  television  stations 
and  newspapers  receive  this  mar- 
ket report.  One  copy  goes  to 
Milwaukee. 

Timecard. — Equity  keeps  a  time- 
card  on  each  employee.  This  re- 
cords regular  time  and  overtime  of 
employees  with  the  rate  of  pay, 
total  earnings,  deductions  such  as 
insurance  and  hospitalization,  and 
the  amount  due  the  employee.  This 
card  is  sent  to  the  main  office  after 
each  sale. 

Weekly  Reports 

Equity  makes  up  a  number  of 
weekly  reports  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Stocker  and  Feeder 
(S  and  F)  Account. — It  frequently 
happens  that  some  animals  going 
through  an  auction,  for  example  out 
hogs — that  is,  those,  such  as  boars, 
light  butchers,  stags,  or  busts — can 
not  be  sold  because  of  mean  bids  out 
of  line  with  their  value.  In  these 
instances,  Equity  may  bid  them  in. 
These  animals  must  then  be  sold  at 
private  treaty  after  the  sale. 

Then,  too,  the  auction  may  have 
purchased  stocker  and  feeder  cattle, 
feeder  pigs,  or  feeder  lambs  on  order 
for  stockmen  who  have  not  paid  for 
them.  This  form  has  been  designed 
to  record  these  types  of  transac- 
tions. The  form  is  made  up  at  the 
close  of  each  week.  It  shows  the 
inventory  of  stock  in  the  beginning 
and  at  the  close  of  the  week.  A 
debit  or  credit  balance  is  then  shown 
on  the  report. 
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The  back  of  this  form  provides 
for  an  accounting  of  livestock  sold 
before  the  end  of  the  week  but  not 
paid  for.  One  copy  goes  to  the 
main  office.  The  same  form  is  also 
used  in  making  a  monthly  report 
showing  the  position  of  the  S  and  F 
account  at  the  close  of  each  month. 

Market  Accounts  Receivable  De- 
tail.— To  date  Equity  has  main- 
tained a  good  credit  record.  Losses 
on  bad  accounts  have  been  few. 
Part  of  this  success  has  been  due  to 
local  auction  managers'  alertness  in 
not  overextending  credit  or  selling 
to  buyers  who  were  not  good  finan- 
cial risks.  A  major  factor  also  has 
been  the  control  of  credit  from  the 
Milwaukee  office. 

This  form  is  a  credit  control.  It 
is  made  up  weekly  and  also  monthly 
and  shows  all  accounts  3  days  old  or 
over.  This  form,  which  shows 
packer's  name,  date  of  sale,  and 
debits  and  credits,  goes  from  each 
market  to  the  Milwaukee  office  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  main  of- 
fice then  checks  the  data  with  its 
ledger  account  on  each  packer  to 
note  any  variance  in  overcontrol 
and  undercontrol. 

The  same  form  is  used  for  a 
monthly  report.  The  auction  must 
rate  all  outstanding  accounts  as  col- 
lectable or  not  collectable.  Any 
writeoff  items  are  included  in  the 
monthly  report.  One  copy  goes  to 
the  Milwaukee  office. 

Analysis  of  Holdover  Account. — 
This  form  records  the  weekly  pur- 
chases and  amount  paid  for  each 
kind  of  stock  with  the  dates  when 
buyers  are  billed  for  the  stock  and 
the  buyer's  name.  One  copy  goes 
to  Milwaukee. 

Trucking  Invoice  —  Inter- 
branch — or  S  a,nd  F. — This  form  is 
used  when  livestock  is  trucked  from 
and  to  various  branches.    It  pro- 


vides for  a  detailed  record  of  num- 
ber of  head  of  each  species  together 
with  the  weight,  trading  date,  and 
amount.  The  form  also  provides 
an  accounting  of  the  disposition  of 
the  livestock — whether  it  was  sold 
at  auction  or  private  treaty,  and 
the  name  of  the  buyer. 

Expense  Checks  Issued  by 
Branch. — This  form  is  a  weekly 
record  of  all  expense  checks  issued 
by  the  local  branches.  Checks  must 
be  accounted  for  in  numerical  se- 
quence. The  main  office  receives 
this  form  each  week. 

Distribution  of  Livestock  on  Per- 
centage Basis. — This  report  covers 
the  number  and  percentage  of 
packer  buys  for  the  week  of  each 
kind  of  stock — cattle,  calves,  hogs, 
and  sheep.  This  form  enables 
Equity  to  check  on  packer  buying 
operations  at  each  market.  One 
copy  goes  to  the  Milwaukee  office. 

Carload  Report. — This  report 
form  is  set  up  on  a  weekly  basis  to 
compare  carload  receipts  for  a  given 
week  with  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  before.  Loss  and  gain  col- 
umns facilitate  this  comparison. 
The  form  includes  26  consecutive 
weeks  running  from  January  to 
June  inclusive.  One  copy  goes  to 
the  Milwaukee  office. 

Auctioneer's  Schedule.  —  This 
schedule  shows  assignment  of  auc- 
tioneers each  week  to  the  various 
markets. 

Monthly  Reports 

Equity's  monthly  reports  include 
the  following: 

Supplies  for  Resale. — This  form 
records  the  sale  of  stockmen's  sup- 
plies to  shippers  coming  to  the 
market. 

Over-Under  Payments  Outstand- 
ing.— The  over-under  payment 
form  is  designed  to  record  at  the 
close  of  each  month  any  debits  or 
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credits  of  the  local  branches.  It 
includes  the  name  of  the  individual 
in  the  transaction  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  account,  where  im- 
portant. 

Loss  Reserve  Fees. — Through 
loss  reserve  insurance,  farmers  are 
protected  from  loss  on  livestock 
from  the  farm  to  the  dock.  A  de- 
duction of  10  cents  a  head  on  cattle 
and  5  cents  a  head  on  small  stock — 
calves,  hogs,  and  sheep — is  made  by 
the  auction.  The  auction  accumu- 
lates the  proceeds  and  sends  any 
balance  to  the  shipping  associations 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  shipping  associations  make 
up  any  losses  to  farmers  not  covered 
by  the  monthly  deductions.  The 
loss  reserve  fees  form  advises  the 
main  office  of  the  amount  of  money 
collected  by  the  auctions  and  their 
disbursements  to  the  local  shipping 
associations.  The  form  is  in  du- 
plicate with  the  original  or  white 
copy  going  to  Milwaukee;  the 
yellow  copy  remains  with  the  as- 
sociation. 


Petty  Cash  Report. — The  petty 
cash  report  accounts  for  the  petty 
cash  fund  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
This  report  shows  items  paid  out 
together  with  cash  on  hand.  On  re- 
ceipt of  this  form  at  the  main  office, 
the  comptroller  replenishes  the 
petty  cash  fund. 

Monthly  Carload  Report  by  Sta- 
tion.— Equity  uses  this  form  to  keep 
track  of  the  business  handled  by 
the  stations  affiliated  with  the  vari- 
ous branches.  These  stations  are 
private  treaty  markets.  The  form 
provides  for  a  record  of  all  species 
of  stock  by  head  converted  into  car- 
loads. 

Monthly  Postage  Meter  Report. — 
This  report  shows  the  postage  used 
during  the  current  month. 

Private  Treaty  Market  Forms 

Most  of  the  private  treaty  market 
forms  are  the  same  as  those  used  by 
the  auction  markets  with  some  slight 
variation.   Among  those  used  are : 

Account  Purchase. — This  form 
is  used  for  order-buying  operations. 


These  Holstein  steers  are  going  through  the  auction  ring  of  Equity's  Altoona  market. 
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It  provides  for  listing  the  name  of 
the  purchaser;  livestock  purchased 
on  order  with  weight,  price,  and 
amount ;  and  commission  charge. 

T Tuckers'  Invoice. — This  is  a  spe- 
cial form  providing  for  detail  on 
numbers  of  each  kind  of  livestock 
hauled,  together  with  home  weight 
where  available  and  market  weight 
with  marks  or  tags  to  identify 
stock. 

Commission  Card. — This  card  is 
set  up  to  record  commissions  re- 
ceived on  all  classes  of  stock  over  a 
year's  period.  These  are  recorded 
by  days  in  each  month. 

In  addition  to  these  forms,  the 
private  treaty  markets  use  the  fol- 
lowing forms  which  are  also  used 
by  the  auctions : 

Reconciliation  —  Incoming  and 
Outgoing  Livestock  (daily). 

Distribution  of  Livestock  on  Per- 
centage Basis  (weekly). 

Carload  Report  (weekly) . 

Analysis  of  Holdover  Account 
(weekly). 

Miscellaneous  Forms 

Stop-P  ay  men  t  Order. — This 
form  is  used  in  stopping  payment 
on  checks.  It  shows  the  check  num- 
ber, date,  and  amount  with  space  for 
reason  for  stopping  payment.  There 
is  also  space  for  bank  employees  to 
sign  and  indicate  time  received  be- 
fore passing  the  form  to  the  next 
person  without  delay. 

Condemnation  Report. — This  re- 
port goes  to  a  patron  who  may  have 
stock  condemned  by  reason  of  dis- 
ease. It  is  also  an  offer  to  secure 
detailed  information  from  the 
slaughterer  on  a  condemned  animal 
if  the  owner  desires  this  informa- 
tion. 

Shipping  Association  Manager 
Designation. — Equity  has  devised  a 
form  letter  which  an  officer  of  a 


local  shipping  association,  such  as 
the  secretary,  sends  to  Equity  nam- 
ing the  manager  selected  with  the 
authorization  to  Equity  to  supply 
the  manager  named  with  a  duplicate 
copy  of  the  account  sale. 

Hip  Tag  List. — This  list  records 
the  series  of  tag  numbers  assigned  to 
the  shipping  association  managers. 
These  series  run  in  lots  of  100,  for 
example  from  1  to  100  through  from 
9,001  to  9,100. 

Employee^  Termination  of  Em- 
ployment Form. — This  form  pro- 
vides space  for  the  employee's  name 
and  address,  the  last  day  worked, 
and  reason  for  his  leaving  the 
branch.  It  goes  to  the  main  office 
whenever  an  employee  leaves 
Equity. 

Inventory  Forms. — Equity  pro- 
vides special  forms  to  handle  the 
inventory  of  various  items  at  the 
close  of  the  year — for  example,  ad- 
vertising gadgets  such  as  bullet  pen- 
cils, memo  books,  trucker  trans- 
portation tax  records,  and  forms  for 
postage,  cleaning  supplies,  fuel,  of- 
fice supplies,  feed  supply,  and  in- 
ventory  of  livestock. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  de- 
scribed forms,  Equity  uses  a  buyer's 
card  and  scale  ticket  that  is  typical 
for  all  auctions. 

Buyer's  Card. — This  is  a  plain 
card  7  inches  by  3*4  inches  with  a 
space  for  the  date,  number,  kind, 
and  price  paid  for  stock.  It  has  a 
double  column  for  these  data  on 
each  card  with  space  to  record  50 
transactions.  The  reverse  side  of 
the  card  has  printed  information 
concerning  Equity's  auction  with 
the  name  and  location  of  Equity's 
main  office. 

Scale  Ticket. — The  scale  ticket  is 
the  kind  used  in  type-registering 
beam  scales.  The  weight  is 
stamped  by  the  scale  on  the  ticket, 
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which  has  space  for  a  description  of 
the  livestock,  name  of  owner  and 
buyer,  and  the  price  paid. 

Purchase  Order. — This  form  in 
triplicate  is  used  for  the  purchase  of 
all  supplies  needed  for  the  main 
office  and  branch  offices. 

Lamb  Pool  Forms 

Equity  has  some  special  forms  for 
the  lamb  pools.    Among  them  are : 

Lamb  Pool  Dock  Card. — This 
card  provides  for  recording  the 
owner's  name  and  address,  his 
county,  and  the  breed  of  his  lambs. 
It  also  provides  space  for  recording 
the  number  of  head,  total  weight, 
and  price  per  hundredweight  for  all 
grades  of  lambs,  including  feeder 
lambs,  sheep,  and  yearlings.  The 
form  has  space  for  putting  in  the 
number  of  buck  and  tail  lambs. 
This  is  a  white  copy  with  a  carbon 
cardboard  back. 

Lamb  Pool  Record. — Equity  has 
a  special  card  made  up  for  each 
lamb  pool.  The  number,  average 
weight,  and  price  of  each  grade  of 
lambs,  together  with  the  number  of 
consignors,  appears  on  this  card, 
which  is  maintained  as  a  permanent 
record. 

Wool  Certification  Notice. — 
Equity  provides  this  form,  which  is 
issued  on  request  to  shippers  so  that 
they  can  qualify  for  the  subsidy  of- 
fered by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Since  this  form  is  posted  on  the 
back  of  the  original  account  sale, 
Equity  supplies  a  copy  of  the  ac- 
count sale  for  the  shipper's  file. 

Individual  Lamb  Pool  Report. — 
This  form  records  price  and  weight 
data  by  grades  and  percent  of  each 
grade  to  the  total  for  all  individual 
lamb  pools,  together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  each  consignor  and 
the  number  of  head  marketed. 

Lamb  Pool  Schedule. — Equity 
makes  up  a  card  showing  the  dates 


on  which  pools  will  be  held  at  each 
market  and  listing  the  county  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  the  pools. 
This  card,  with  the  schedule  of 
pools,  is  made  up  each  spring  and 
distributed  well  in  advance  of  the 
pools,  which  start  in  June  and  run 
until  the  first  week  in  December. 
The  cards  are  punched  at  the  top 
so  they  can  be  hung  up  on  a  nail  or 
file  at  the  association  offices. 

Main  Office  Forms 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  the 
forms  used  by  the  main  office  of 
Equity  in  carrying  out  control  fea- 
tures and  in  maintaining  accounts 
of  permanent  record  and  also  of 
routine  business  items. 

Employee  and  Payroll  Rec- 
ords.— Included  in  this  category  of 
records  are  the  following : 

1.  The  employee  rating  slip  lists 
employee's  name,  regular  and  over- 
time hourly  rate,  and  total  amount 
due  him. 

2.  The  employment  record  is  a 
permanent  record  of  all  regular  em- 
ployees, which  includes  a  record  of 
previous  employment  with  position 
and  rate  of  pay,  as  well  as  reason 
for  leaving.  This  form  also  pro- 
vides personal  data ;  information  on 
the  employee's  dependents  and  the 
employee's  social  security  number 
are  listed  on  this  form. 

3.  The  full-time  payroll  journal 
sheet  shows  the  earning  record  of 
each  permanent  employee,  income 
tax  withheld,  and  deductions  for 
pension,  health,  insurance,  and  the 
like. 

4.  The  part-time  help  earnings 
record  provides  for  recording  simi- 
lar information  as  mentioned  for 
full-time  help. 

5.  The  auction  payroll  journal  is 
to  record  payroll  data  for  auction 
employees  only. 
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Field  and  Expense  Report  Forms 

Among  these  reports  are  the 
following : 

Field  Report. — The  staff  field  re- 
port form  provides  for  a  T-day 
record  of  the  employee  for  each 
week  listing  his  place  of  occupation, 
activity,  and  place  of  lodging. 

General  Expense  Chech. — This 
form  is  to  record  checks  written  by 
employees  while  working  in  the 
field  and  away  from  the  main  office. 
The  invoice  covering  the  checks  is 
sent  to  the  main  office  the  same  day 
the  check  is  written. 

Weekly  Employee  Expense  Re- 
port.— This  form  is  used  to  record 
all  expenses  incurred  in  travel. 
Transportation,  automobile  ex- 
penses, lodging,  meals  and  cab  fare, 
telephone  and  telegraph,  and  other 
items  of  expense  incurred  by  the 
employee  for  a  period  of  a  given 
week  are  listed.  In  the  event  that 
a  car  is  used,  the  speedometer  read- 
ings must  be  shown  to  and  from 


the  various  points  as  well  as  miles 
traveled,  and  gas  and  oil  used. 
This  weekly  expense  summary  must 
be  approved  by  an  official  at  the 
main  office. 

Credit  Forms 

To  keep  a  control  on  credit, 
Equity  has  three  forms  as  follows : 

Application  for  Credit. — Before 
credit  is  extended  to  any  buyer,  he  is 
required  to  make  out  an  application 
form  giving  the  name  of  his  bank 
and  also  of  his  business  references. 
These  are  then  checked  by  Equity's 
controller  to  determine  the  amount 
of  credit,  if  any,  that  will  be  granted 
the  buyer. 

Past-Due  Accounts  Receivable. — 
This  form,  which  records  all  past- 
due  accounts  receivable,  is  sent  to 
the  branches  each  week.  The  man- 
agers are  instructed  to  collect  the 
accounts  and  return  the  form  to  the 
main  office  when  the  money  from 
the  collections  is  deposited. 
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Outstanding  Checklist.  —  This 
form  shows  all  outstanding  checks, 
covering  check  number,  amount, 
and  date  issued. 

Forms  for  Meetings 

Equity  uses  two  forms  in  connec- 
tion with  district  meetings  and  its 
annual  meeting. 

District  Meeting  Registration. — 
This  is  a  registration  card  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  the  district  where 
the  meeting  is  held,  with  space  for 
the  name  and  address  of  the  dele- 
gate and  the  meeting  place. 

Credential  Form. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  Equity,  each  voting  rep- 
resentative must  present  his  creden- 
tials; this  insures  that  he  is  a  quali- 
fied delegate  and  representative. 
This  form  covers  both  the  voting 
and  the  alternate  voting  repre- 
sentative and  must  be  certified  by 
the  secretary  of  the  association. 

Sale  of  Stock 

In  the  sale  of  stock  to  help  finance 
the  markets,  Equity  uses  two  forms. 

Application  for  Preferred 
Stock. — This  form  gives  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  capital  struc- 
ture of  Equity  and  provides  for  the 
name,  address,  number  of  shares, 
date,  and  amount  of  dollars  to  be 
paid  for  each  stock  subscription. 

Capital  Stock  Ledger  Sheet. — 
This  ledger  sheet  is  set  up  to  keep  a 
record  of  stock  payments. 

Journal  Sheets 

Equity  maintains  a  complete  cash 
journal  on  a  centralized  basis,  tak- 
ing the  following  two  types  of  rec- 
ords into  consideration. 

1.  The  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  recapitulation  of  disburse- 
ments at  each  market  made  for 
livestock,  together  with  the  same 
information  for  the  receipts  from 


the  sale  of  livestock  to  packers  and 
other  buyers. 

2.  The  centralized  records  for  all 
operating  expenditures  for  all  mar- 
kets. All  disbursements  except  for 
livestock  are  handled  on  a  central- 
ized basis  through  the  control  cash 
journal  maintained  at  Milwaukee. 
This  includes  payroll  for  all  em- 
ployees at  all  markets.  Full-time 
employees  are  paid  weekly.  Em- 
ployees hired  only  on  sale  days  at 
the  auction  markets  are  paid  by  the 
hour,  but  these  payrolls  are  also 
kept  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Purchases  of  supplies  of  all  types 
for  all  the  markets  are  centralized 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  quantity 
prices.  Usually  bids  are  taken  on 
those  materials  made  up  especially 
for  Equity's  use.  This  is  true  both 
for  yard  supplies  of  all  types  used 
at  the  auction  markets  and  office 
supplies  used  both  at  Milwaukee 
and  at  the  auction  markets.  The 
centralized  cash  journal  is  a  com- 
bination receipts  and  disbursements 
journal,  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  for  Equity's  use. 
The  feeder  journal  records  the 
transactions  at  the  sale  of  stocker 
and  feeder  animals,  together  with 
any  adjustments. 

Ledger  Sheets 

Equity's  centralized  accounting 
system  makes  it  possible  to  compile 
a  monthly  operating  statement  for 
each  of  the  markets,  together  with 
a  breakdown  of  costs  involved  in 
the  administrative  area  of  Equity's 
operations.  The  administrative  ex- 
penses are  prorated  to  each  of  the 
markets  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  livestock  handled  at  each  mar- 
ket is  to  the  combined  receipts  of 
livestock  at  all  markets,  thus  dis- 
tributing these  administrative  costs 
fairly  to  each  of  the  operating 
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points.  One  financial  statement  is 
prepared  as  a  combined  statement 
covering  all  of  Equity's  operating 
points  and  the  administrative  office 
in  Milwaukee. 

Accounts-receivable  ledger  sheets 
are  used  by  each  market  in  record- 
ing sales  to  packers  and  order 
buyers,  and  the  payments  for  such 
accounts  are  recorded  on  these 
accounts-receivable  ledgers.  Each 
market  maintains  its  own  ledger 
and,  as  indicated  previously,  reports 
to  Milwaukee  once  each  week  and 
also  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  on  the  outstanding  accounts 
receivable. 

Miscellaneous  Forms 

These  forms  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Interoffice  correspondence  form. 
Office  supplies  order  farm. 
Feeder  livestock  cash  and  sales  re- 
port. 

A  recap  and  proof  of  daily  recaps 
(monthly) . 

Livestock  contract.  This  contract 
form  is  used  in  the  purchase  of 
stocker  and  feeder  livestock. 

Livestock  Improvement 

Equity,  as  a  marketing  organiza- 
tion, recognizes  that  marketing 
starts  with  production  of  livestock 
on  the  farm  and  that  producers  need 
to  note  the  demands  of  consumers. 
A  case  in  point  is  consumers'  refusal 
of  fat  cuts  of  meat  and  the  need  to 
produce  more  red  meat.  This 
means  improved  breeding  and  feed- 
ing programs  on  the  farm  and  edu- 
cational programs  in  this  field  to 
reach  some  50,000  producer-mem- 
bers. 

Swine  Improvement 

To  encourage  production  of  the 
meat-type  hogs  to  meet  consumer 
demand  for  leaner  pork,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin's  College  of 


Agriculture  held  hog  grading 
schools  and  inaugurated  in  1958  the 
"pacemaker"  pork  program.  Equi- 
ty supported  this  program  and  the 
contest  carried  on  in  connection 
with  these  schools. 

The  pacemaker  pork  program  is 
a  comprehensive  one  that  sets  up 
achievement  goals  for  producers  of 
both  feeder  pigs  and  market  hogs. 
For  example,  the  goal  for  feeder 
pigs  is  an  average  litter  weight  of 
320  pounds  at  8  weeks  of  age.  For 
market  hogs,  average  litter  weight 
for  the  entire  herd  should  be  1,500 
pounds  at  5  months  of  age.  In  ad- 
dition, 50  percent  of  the  market 
hogs  should  grade  No.  1  at  200 
pounds.  Kecommendations  in- 
clude production,  feeding  and  hous- 
ing, and  marketing. 

The  Wisconsin  Feeder  Pig  Coop- 
erative has  set  up  a  testing  station 
to  develop  better  breeding  stock  for 
hog  producers. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  also  in  the 
process  of  establishing  a  hog  test- 
ing station  at  Belmont,  Wis. 

One  swine  testing  station  is  un- 
derway on  a  breeder's  farm. 

Equity  has  encouraged  a  change 
in  farrowing  time  so  that  more  hogs 
will  be  coming  into  market  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  association 
has  actively  encouraged  production 
of  meat-type  hogs.  Progressive 
packers  are  now  training  their  hog 
buyers  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  grades 
rather  than  weights.  Equity  en- 
deavors to  secure  fair  returns  for  its 
producers  of  better  quality  meat- 
type  pork. 

Dairy  Cattle  Improvement 

To  match  the  pacemaker  pork 
program  in  west-central  Wisconsin, 
Equity  planned  a  "Production 
Bred  Dairy  Sale."  The  association 
planned  to  secure  a  minimum  of  200 
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and  a  maximum  of  300  cattle  2  to  5 
years  old  for  this  sale. 

Another  important  step  in  live- 
stock improvement  is  to  get  the 
good-quality  dairy  calves  into  the 
hands  of  producers.  Equity  be- 
lieved that  dealers,  rather  than  the 
association's  auction  sales,  had  been 
getting  the  best  calves  from  the 
farms.  Therefore,  the  association 
developed  at  its  auctions  a  good 
market  for  quality  heifer  calves, 
which  sell  3  to  10  cents  a  pound  over 
top  slaughter  prices. 

Wisconsin  Blue  Tag  Dairy  Heifer 
Calf  Program. — Wisconsin  leads  all 
States  in  number  of  dairy  cows  on 
farms,  and  in  1960  exported  131,000 
dairy  cows  and  calves  from  the 
State.  Sales  were  made  to  individ- 
uals in  some  11  foreign  countries. 
For  years  Equity's  management,  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, other  organizations,  and  many 
individual  producers  have  felt  that 
a  program  was  needed  to  insure  buy- 
ers getting  good-quality  dairy  heif- 
er calves  when  they  purchased  this 
stock  in  Wisconsin.  Finally  in  1961, 
a  law  was  passed  in  Wisconsin 
which  authorized  a  volunteer  blue 
tag  dairy  heifer  program. 

With  the  legislation  enacted, 
nothing  was  done  to  promote  the 
program  until  Equity  scheduled  a 
series  of  sales  in  the  spring  of  1962. 
These  sales  were  disappointing  be- 
cause of  opposition  from  local  deal- 
ers and  lack  of  out-of-State  buyers. 
Equity,  however,  is  not  discouraged 
with  the  program  because  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  to  insure  buy- 
ers getting  quality  calves. 

To  qualify  as  a  blue  tag  heifer 
calf,  the  calf  must  be  healthy,  over 
2  weeks  and  under  4  months  of  age, 
and  sired  by  a  registered  purebred 
bull.  The  sire  and  dam  must  be  of 
the  same  dairy  breed,  but  the  dam 


If  there  should  be  a  beauty  contest  among 
Wisconsin  blue  tag  dairy  heifer  calves,  this 
young  lady  might  be  the  winner. 


does  not  need  to  be  purebred.  To 
be  certified  each  animal  must  have 
proper  identification  and  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  giving  full 
information  on  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  producer  as  well  as  the 
breed  history  of  the  animal. 

When  Equity  goes  into  another 
series  of  sales,  it  will  make  certain 
that  there  are  out-of-State  buyers 
for  the  calves,  or  the  association 
itself  will  be  equipped  with  orders 
for  the  calves. 

Equity  has  also  established  a  bull 
breeding  ring.  Here  work  is  done 
with  the  Cooperative  Artifical 
Breeding  Associations,  which  in- 
clude Badger  Breeders,  Tri-State, 
South  Central,  and  Waupan  Breed- 
ers Associations.  These  coopera- 
tives have  bulls  of  all  the  popular 
breeds,  including  Holsteins,  Brown 
Swiss,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey.  They 
also  have  bulls  in  the  beef  breeds. 
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Results  of  Equity's  lamb  improvement  program  are  apparent  from  this  picture.  The  percentage 
of  Choice  and  Prime  lambs  handled  by  Equity  increased  from  59  in  1956  to  73  in  I960. 


Quality  Lamb  Program 

Lamb  producers  also  have  an  im- 
provement program.  All  producers 
and  feeders  of  lambs  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  these  programs  in 
which  the  college  and  the  associa- 
tion cooperate.  Sales  of  lambs  are 
spaced  about  3  weeks  apart  so  that 
only  those  ready  for  market  are 
topped  out.  This  is  done  with  as- 
sistance from  association  neldmen 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  county 
committee.  If  lambs  are  brought  in 
unfinished,  they  may  be  taken  back 
to  the  farm  for  further  feeding. 

Services  looking  toward  improve- 
ment of  product  for  market  include 
recommendations  for  control  of 
both  internal  and  external  lamb 
parasites.  For  further  improve- 
ment of  the  flock  high-quality 
western  ewes  were  recommended 
and  made  available  on  order.  Ac- 


cording to  association  experience, 
western  ewes  have  an  advantage  of 
being  longer  lived,  excellent  wool 
producers,  comparatively  free  of 
internal  parasites,  uniform  in  type 
and  age,  and  able  to  transmit  hy- 
brid vigor  when  crossed  with  mut- 
ton rams. 

Equity  schedules  special  sales  of 
classified  purebred  rams.  To  be  eli- 
gible for  these  sales,  rams  must  be 
selected  on  the  breeder's  farm  by 
Equity  neldmen  and  representatives 
of  the  county  lamb-pool  committee. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  a 
good  purebred  ram  can  improve 
lamb  grade  and  add  8  pounds  more 
weight  on  each  lamb  for  market. 

As  an  aid  to  improved  produc- 
tion, tours  and  demonstrations  have 
been  encouraged;  and  such  groups 
as  4-IT  clubs,  veteran  trainees,  Fu- 
ture Farmers,  vocational  agricul- 
ture teachers,  and  other  groups 
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have  been  invited  to  visit  one  or 
more  of  the  Equity  markets. 
There  they  are  given  detailed  in- 
formation on  market  grades,  how 
livestock  is  graded  and  sold,  mar- 
ket procedure,  methods  of  identifi- 
cation, and  other  data. 

Insurance  and  Bonding 

Equity  carries  a  primary  blanket 
fidelity  bond  of  $100,000  and  an  ex- 
cess commercial  bond  of  $200,000. 

In  addition,  the  association  car- 
ries a  market  agriculture  shippers' 
proceeds  bond  of  $69,000,  which  is 
part  of  the  total  bond  of  $678,000 
carried  by  the  National  Livestock 
Producers  Association.  It  also  car- 
ries a  dealer  bond  for  $175,000  and 
a  depositors'  forgers  bond. 

Equity    carries    a  commercial 


blanket  bond  of  $100,000  to  cover 
employee  fraud  or  dishonesty. 
For  the  purpose  of  bonding,  there 
are  three  classes  of  employees:  (1) 
Employees  who  only  handle  money, 
(2)  salesmen,  and  (3)  yardmen. 

Equity  carries  a  combination 
auto  policy  on  its  employees  that 
ranges  from  $100,000  to  $300,000, 
with  $10,000  coverage  on  property 
damage.  It  also  carries  another 
policy  on  comprehensive,  general 
and  contractual  coverage  of  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000,  with  $100,000 
property  damage. 

Workmen's  compensation  and 
employee's  liability,  of  course,  are 
carried  as  well  as  insurance  on  all 
buildings  and  contents.  Equity 
carries  group  life  insurance  for 
employees  as  well  as  several  special 
types  of  insurance. 


Member  and  Public  Relations 


EQUITY  HAS  STRESSED 
public  relations  and  getting  in- 
formation to  members,  believing 
that  efficient  and  effective  market- 
ing can  be  accomplished  only 
through  group  effort.  The  co- 
operative holds  as  many  as  130  ship- 
ping association  meetings  each  year. 
If  the  associations  are  shipping  in 
volume,  Equity  meets  with  the  di- 
rectors and  helps  analyze  the  mar- 
ket situation.  If  need  be,  the 
central  office  sends  out  cards  to  an- 
nounce further  meetings  and  helps 
prepare  advertising  for  local  news- 
papers. 

Equity  has  eight  regular  annual 
meetings  for  leaders  and  officials  of 
the  shipping  associations.  These 
meetings  are  held  at  auction  mar- 
kets. Equity  serves  a  noonday 
lunch  at  no  charge. 


In  addition,  constant  personal 
contact  is  necessary  to  keep 
shipping  associations  active  and 
functioning.  Some  members  are 
inclined  to  feel  that  the  association 
is  there  and  will  function  whether 
or  not  they  support  it  .  When  mem- 
bers lose  interest,  volume  goes 
down.  Equity  officials  have  noted 
a  declining  interest  in  shipping  as- 
sociations in  a  few  areas. 

Working  With  Other  Agencies 

Membership  is  maintained  in  the 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture 
Cooperative  which  holds  seven 
schools  each  year,  one  in  each  dis- 
trict for  managers  and  employees 
of  cooperatives.  Equity  is  repre- 
sented at  these  all-day  meetings. 

Equity   has   worked   with  the 
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Wisconsin  Council  on  legislation 
dealing  with  auctions  and  livestock 
sanitation.  The  president  of  the 
Council  attends  and  addresses 
Equity's  district  meetings. 

The  Council  holds  eight  annual 
meetings  for  vocational  agriculture 
teachers,  vocational  training 
teachers,  and  county  agents. 
Equity  usually  has  speakers  on 
these  programs,  which  afford  an 
opportunity  to  publicize  the  mar- 
kets and  describe  the  services  of  the 
organization  to  livestock  producers. 

Some  25  vocational  agriculture 
classes  are  invited  to  the  markets 
annually.  A  typical  program  is  for 
the  class  to  go  over  the  auction  facil- 
ities from  10  to  11  a.m.  A  free 
lunch  provided  by  Equity  follows. 
After  lunch,  those  attending  can 
observe  the  livestock  sales  opera- 
tion. 

County  agents,  extension  work- 
ers, and  vocational  teachers  have 
played  an  important  role  in  devel- 
oping the  auction  markets.  There 
is  excellent  cooperation  between 
them  and  the  local  groups.  When 
plans  were  being  made  to  start  the 
Johnson  Creek  market,  a  meeting 
was  held  of  23  county  agents  and 
extension  workers  from  12  coun- 
ties. A  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  was  active  in  helping  to 
promote  this  market. 

Equity  has  excellent  cooperation 
in  other  areas  from  extension  rep- 
resentatives. For  example,  Shaw- 
ano County  has  five  shipping  asso- 
ciations, Avhich  were  able  to  handle 
75  percent  of  the  livestock  in  that 
county.  County  agents  laid  the 
foundation  for  these  associations. 
Extension  workers  appreciate  that 
an  important  part  of  their  job  is 
to  find,  or  to  help  build,  a  market 
for  farm  products. 

Work  was  done  also  with  the 


Wisconsin  Livestock  and  Meat 
Council.  The  council  has  had  a 
representative  at  each  district  meet- 
ing and  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment and  Animal  Husbandry  Ex- 
tension specialists  have  worked 
with  Equity  on  livestock  improve- 
ment programs.  The  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has 
worked  with  the  association  on  lo- 
cating markets. 

Equity  does  limited  work  with 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  through 
the  office  of  the  commodity  director 
of  the  bureau. 

Equity  also  has  representation 
at  some  20  to  25  annual  breed  asso- 
ciation meetings  and  usually  par- 
ticipates in  them. 

Opening  New  Markets 

In  opening  new  markets  Equity 
uses  every  medium  of  promotion. 
When  the  Stratford  market  was 
opened,  the  staff  used  the  WSAU 
television  station  at  Wausau,  35 
miles  away  for  a  1 -minute  spot 
announcement  at  noon  for  a  period 
of  4  weeks.  This  started  2  weeks 
before  the  market  opened  and  con- 
tinued for  2  weeks  after  the  market 
opened. 

In  getting  the  Richland  Center 
market  off  to  a  good  start,  the 
Equity  staff,  district  extension  men, 
and  county  agents  cooperated  in  the 
10-county  area  the  auction  was  to 
serve.  They  held  county  meetings 
with  key  farm  groups.  In  Rich- 
land County,  the  county  agent  and 
an  Equity  representative  had  a 
meeting  in  every  township. 

Equity  representatives  spoke  to 
co-op  annual  meetings  and  other 
farm  meetings  to  get  the  story 
across.   Existing  cooperatives  were 
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their  allies.  They  spoke  to  local 
service  clubs,  to  vo-ag  classes,  and 
wherever  they  thought  farmers  and 
businessmen  should  hear  that 
Equity  was  planning  a  new  market. 
They  wanted  to  interest  everybody 
who  might  be  of  some  help  in  the 
pioneering  stage. 

Equity  used  boxholder  mailing 
of  circular  letters  to  farmers  telling 
about  the  auction's  opening.  The 
cooperative  used  the  saturation 
technique  on  radio  with  100  spot 
announcements  for  2  weeks  before 
the  opening.  It  ran  display  ads  in 
newspapers  for  2  weeks  before  the 
opening  and  news  releases  that  tied 
in  with  the  ads. 

Equity  featured  the  fact  that  the 
auctions  were  employing  local  help 
and  that  the  money  coming  to  the 
farmers  through  these  auctions 
would  be  spent  in  their  hometowns. 
It  used  market  reports  on  radio 
and  in  news  releases  after  every  sale 
to  keep  up  interest  in  the  auction 
enterprise. 

In  promoting  each  new  market, 
Equity  sets  up  a  finance  committee 
to  raise  money  to  build  and  equip 
the  auction,  in  addition  to  its  edu- 
cational program,  publicity,  and 
advertising.  These  committees 
comprise  shipping  association  offi- 
cials, key  producers,  and  others,  in- 
cluding 15  or  more  agricultural 
leaders.  Additional  solicitors  from 
the  area  are  secured  to  sell  the  stock. 

FCS  General  Report  96  (referred 
to  on  pp.  10  and  17)  tells  the  com- 
plete story  of  promoting,  financing, 
and  building  the  Johnson  Creek 
market,  latest  of  the  Equity  mar- 
kets opened  in  Wisconsin. 

Promoting  auctions  and  getting 
them  underway  involves  member- 
ship relations,  public  relations,  and 
good  cooperation  by  the  extension 
service,  the  vocational  agricultural 


groups,  and  many  other  agencies. 

Market  Reporting  Services 

Disseminating  market  informa- 
tion to  livestock  producers  is  a  serv- 
ice much  appreciated  by  the  farmer. 
At  the  same  time  it  provides  some 
identification  of  the  marketing  or- 
ganization. For  many  years, 
Equity  used  weekly  market  quota- 
tion cards  that  were  mailed  to  pa- 
tron members  of  the  major  market 
centers  such  as  Milwaukee,  Green 
Bay,  and  Altoona.  In  addition, 
Equity  provided  market  reports  to 
local  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions, and  more  recently,  to  TV  sta- 
tions in  its  service  areas. 

In  1961,  with  eight  auction  mar- 
kets operating  in  defined  areas,  the 
market  reporting  service  was  ex- 
panded to  include  a  mimeographed 
market  report  put  out  by  each  mar- 
ket for  every  sale. 

These  reports  are  prepared  after 
the  market  prices  for  the  day  are 
established  so  that  each  patron  can 
get  a  copy  along  with  his  check  at 
the  counter ;  others  are  mailed  with 
the  checks  not  picked  up  at  the 
counter.  In  addition,  these  reports 
are  regularly  mailed,  after  the  last 
sale  each  week  at  all  the  markets  to 
a  special  mailing  list  ranging  from 
100  to  250,  including  producers  and 
key  people  such  as  vo-ag  teachers, 
county  agents,  co-op  managers,  and 
others  who  make  a  request  for  this 
service. 

The  market  report  includes  prices 
paid  for  the  classes  of  livestock 
sold.  Brief  notations  are  made  as 
to  the  trend  of  the  market  com- 
pared with  the  previous  week. 
Mention  is  made  of  important  up- 
coming sales  scheduled  for  the  mar- 
ket. Other  information  of  interest 
may  be  added  as  space  permits. 

To  attract  shipper  interest  in  the 
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market  report  cards,  some  associa- 
tion managers  decorate  them  with 
cartoons  and  pictorial  sketches  with 
some  clever  caption.  For  example, 
the  card  may  show  a  baseball  player 
sliding  into  a  base  with  this  cap- 
tion: "Play  it  safe — ship  to  Eq- 
uity/' Or,  a  rooster  sits  crowing 
on  a  fence  with  the  sun  coming  up 
and  the  caption:  "Something  to 
crow  about,"  This  refers  to  prices 
received  at  the  Equity  auction.  Xo 
charge  is  made  for  this  report. 

Equity  has  made  extensive  use  of 
radio  and  TV  in  its  publicity  and 
market  reporting  program.  At 
another  market,  Richland  Center, 
the  manager  prepares  material  for 
an  early  morning  broadcast  at 
7  a.m. 

In  1962,  nine  radio  stations  in 
various  areas  of  the  State  were  car- 
rying market  reports  on  sales  in- 


formation and  prices  at  Equity 
auctions. 

Generally  the  market  news  is  pre- 
pared by  the  managers  of  the  auc- 
tion and  telephoned  or  sent  to  the 
station  to  be  broadcast. 

At  one  market,  Altoona,  the  local 
radio  station  makes  a  live  broadcast 
on  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
when  the  sale  is  held. 

In  its  general  publicity  program, 
Equity  sends  material  periodically 
to  about  200  papers  in  the  State. 
Equity  gives  an  order  for  advertis- 
ing (3  columns — 8  inches)  and 
sends  a  release  with  the  ad. 

At  times,  Equity  has  run  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  "Wisconsin  Farm 
Bureau  paper.  The  cooperative 
also  has  a  standard  ad  in  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Producer  and  is 
now  deducting  for  subscriptions  for 
this  paper  at  several  markets. 


Volume  of  Business 


THE  VOLUME  of  livestock 
handled  by  Equity  has  varied 
widely  over  the  years,  depending  on 
the  number  of  private  treaty  mar- 
kets in  operation.  The  peak  volume 
was  reached  in  1954  when  Equity 
handled  115,527  cattle,  291,981 
calves,  332,483  hogs,  and  45,341 
lambs  and  sheep,  or  a  total  num- 
ber of  785,3'32  head. 

After  1954,  with  the  closing  of 
private  treaty  markets,  the  volume 
steadily  declined  to  409,864  head  in 
1961.  Of  this  volume,  only  27,933 
head  were  handled  at  private  treaty 
markets.  All  the  other  business 
went  through  auction  markets. 

By  shifting  to  the  auction  sj'stem, 
Equity  is  building  a  stable  founda- 
tion for  its  volume. 

Seven  of  Equity's  auctions  that 
operated  in  1960  and  1961  showed 


an  increase  in  volume  from  338,681 
head  in  1960  to  356,618  head  in  1961. 
Adding  the  volume  of  Johnson 
Creek,  which  operated  only  3 
■months  in  1960,  to  that  of  the  7 
other  auctions,  the  volume  compari- 
son is  345,033  head  in  1960  and 
381,931  in  1961.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  carloads  of  livestock  from 
5,701  in  1960  to  6,066  in  1961.  In 
the  same  period  the  value  of  live- 
stock handled  increased  from  $19 
million  to  more  than  $20.7  million. 

Table  8  shows  a  comparison  of 
volume  handled  in  1960  and  1961  by 
the  seven  auctions  which  operated 
the  full  years.  Four  of  these  auc- 
tions showed  an  increase  and  three, 
a  small  decrease  when  receipts  for 
the  2  years  are  compared. 

Volume  of  Equity  markets  is  also 
measured  in  terms  of  animal  units. 
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Table  8. — Volume  and  value  of  livestock  handled  by  Equity  auction 
markets  in  1960  and  1961 


Market 

Total  head 

Total  cars  1 

Total  value 

1961 

1960 

1961 

1960 

1961 

1960 

Altoona 

82, 

960 

78, 

442 

1,  449 

1,  334 

$4,  797, 

631.  01 

$4, 

328, 

681.  73 

Bonduel 

84, 

803 

85, 

873 

1,  429 

1,  453 

5,  114, 

729.  65 

5, 

172, 

525.  82 

Reeds  ville 

32, 

344 

25, 

597 

529 

419 

1,  923, 

331.  63 

1, 

488, 

348.  45 

Richland  Cen- 

ter 

49, 

978 

54, 

384 

827 

896 

2,  695, 

974.  50 

2, 

773, 

095.  68 

Ripon 

27, 

231 

29, 

965 

440 

471 

1,  461, 

633.  48 

1, 

515, 

475.  26 

Sparta 

35, 

973 

31, 

904 

624 

553 

2,  069, 

185.  63 

1, 

760, 

375.  59 

Stratford 

43, 

329 

32, 

516 

768 

575 

2,  664, 

487.  45 

1, 

978, 

249.  45 

Total___    356,  618    338,  681    6,  066    5,  701    20,  726,  973.  35    19,  016,  751.  98 


1  One  carload  equals  25  head  of  cattle,  75  calves,  70  hogs,  or  115  sheep. 


To  facilitate  keeping  statistical  and 
accounting  records  and  maintaining 
operating  controls,  all  volume  of 
livestock  is  reduced  to  a  unit  basis 
as  follows :  one  head  of  cattle,  two 
calves,  four  hogs,  and  five  sheep 
each  constitute  one  animal  unit.  In 
1961,  Bonduel  led  all  markets  with 
47,580  units,  and  Altoona  was  a 
close  second  with  43,359  units.  On 
a  unit  basis,  cattle  units  supplied 
40  percent  of  the  business,  calves  48 
percent,  hogs  10  percent,  and  sheep 
2  percent. 

Figure  4,  page  46,  shows  the  total 
number  of  livestock  units  marketed 
in  Wisconsin  in  1959,  by  counties. 
A  number  of  Equity's  auctions  are 
located  close  to  areas  of  relatively 
heavy  marketings. 

Admittedly  it  has  been  a  struggle 
for  the  auctions  to  offset  the  loss  in 
volume  from  closing  the  private 
treaty  markets.  Milwaukee,  for 
example,  handled  73,943  head  of 
livestock  from  January  1960  to 
September  1960,  when  it  was  closed. 

Aside  from  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness, Equity  had  no  choice  but  to 
close  this  market  because  it  was 


losing  a  substantial  sum  of  money. 
The  Johnson  Creek  market  should 
have  recaptured  much  of  this  vol- 
ume, as  it  is  close  to  Milwaukee. 
However,  some  market  interests  and 
some  truckers  opposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Johnson  Creek  market. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  an  uphill 
fight  to  secure  volume  and  conduct 
a  profitable  operation.  The  mar- 
ket, notwithstanding  these  prob- 
lems, has  made  progress. 

The  next  question  is:  How  are 
the  auctions  doing  with  respect  to 
volume  of  each  species  of  stock 
handled  during  the  period  1959-61, 
inclusive  ? 

During  the  3-year  period,  the  auc- 
tions doubled  their  cattle  volume 
from  37,988  head  in  1959  to  74,891 
head  in  1961.  Calf  volume  showed 
a  sharp  increase,  going  from  92,981 
to  183,913  head.  Sheep  about  held 
their  own  in  volume,  while  hogs 
showed  a  decrease. 

Trade  Territory  of  Markets 

Where  does  Equity  get  its  live- 
stock?   It  is  estimated  that  the  as- 
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Figure  4. — Location  of  Equity's  auctions,  and  livestock  units  marketed  by 
counties  in  Wisconsin  in  J  959 


sociation's  auctions  receive  nearly 
three-quarters  of  their  volume 
from  an  area  within  25  miles  of  the 
market  and  that  72.3  percent  of  the 
cattle  and  calves,  77.1  percent  of  the 
hogs,  and  72.1  percent  of  the  sheep 
come  from  this  area. 

The  area  within  10  miles  of  the 
market  supplies  a  little  less  than 
one-third  of  the  volume,  while  the 
next  15-mile  radius — 10  to  25 
miles — supplies  about  40  percent  of 
the  total  volume.    Any  way  you 


look  at  it,  the  first  25  miles  is  the 
bread-and-butter  area  of  the  auc- 
tion. Beyond  this  radius,  an  auc- 
tion runs  into  more  competition 
from  other  agencies,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  get  volume. 

Exception  to  the  25-mile  rule  is 
in  areas  with  less  concentration  of 
livestock.  This  is  the  situation  at 
xVltoona,  Equity's  auction  farthest 
north  in  Wisconsin.  At  this  mar- 
ket, it  is  estimated  that  only  56  per- 
cent of  the  cattle  and  calves  and  70 
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percent  of  the  hogs  and  sheep  are 
received  from  a  25-mile  radius. 

The  additional  area  from  25  to 
50  miles  around  Equity's  auctions 
just  about  wraps  up  the  volume. 
In  this  section,  we  find  21.7  percent 
of  the  cattle  and  calf  volume,  20.7 
percent  of  the  hog  volume,  and  23.3 
of  the  sheep  volume,  according  to 
best  estimates.  The  areas  beyond 
the  50-mile  radius  supply  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  business. 

Sources  of  Consignment 

Consignments  from  shipping  as- 
sociations and  farmers'  accounts 
form  the  great  bulk  of  Equity  vol- 
ume at  the  markets.  Most  farmers 
market  through  shipping  associa- 
tions. One  exception  is  the  market 
at  Stratford  where  farmers  bring  in 
about  50  percent  of  the  volume  in 
pickup  trucks  or  trailers.  Dealers 
supply  only  from  about  5  to  6  per- 
cent of  the  cattle  and  calves  at 
Equity's  auctions  and  a  more  lim- 
ited volume  of  hogs  and  sheep. 

Some  truckers  for  shipping  asso- 
ciations operate  within  a  15-mile 
radius  of  the  association  headquar- 
ters. In  other  sections,  like  Antigo, 
they  operate  in  a  40-mile  radius. 
They  set  up  certain  call  stations. 
It  may  be  a  farmer's  residence,  a 
cooperative's  office,  or  a  filling  sta- 
tion. 

Farmers  call  into  these  stations 
and  tell  the  number  and  kind  of 
livestock  they  wish  sold  at  the  auc- 
tion. Truckers  call  the  stations 
both  night  and  morning.    They  call 


while  they  are  on  routes  in  order 
to  get  any  business  there  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to 
backtrack  in  picking  up  livestock. 

In  some  areas,  Kipon,  for  exam- 
ple, producers  are  grouped  into 
shipping  associations.  Five  asso- 
ciations have  most  of  the  farmers 
as  members. 

The  directors  of  some  of  the  local 
shipping  associations  help  further 
membership  relations  by  bringing 
farmers  to  the  auctions  where  they 
observe  the  sale  and  get  their  lunch. 

At  Richland  Center,  trucks  begin 
to  arrive  at  the  auction  at  9  a.m. 
and  continue  throughout  the  day, 
sometimes  until  5  p.m.  Failure 
of  the  trucks  to  arrive  on  time  with 
the  stock  may  hold  up  the  sale. 
This  is  costly  in  time  of  both  auc- 
tion employees  and  buyers. 

Many  shipping  association  trucks 
make  more  than  one  trip  daily. 

The  Altoona  auction  previously 
referred  to  receives  livestock  from 
16  counties  in  its  trade  territory. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  business  is 
supplied  by  30  active  shipping  as- 
sociations. 

In  1960,  Equity  had  126  shipping 
associations  supplying  livestock  to 
its  auction  and  private  treaty  mar- 
kets. Some  of  these  truckers  fur- 
nished a  considerable  volume  of 
business.  Carloads  of  livestock 
hauled  to  Equity's  auctions  by  the 
10  high-volume  truckers  in  1960 
ranged  from  55  to  111.  Five  of 
these  truckers  brought  in  over  80 
carloads  each. 


Financial  Operations  and  Controls 

EQUITY'S     BALANCE     sheet     assets  are  its  market  facilities.  In 
showed  a  net  worth  of  $479,724     building  and  acquiring  these  facil- 
on  December  31,  1961.    Principal     ities,  the  cooperative  invested 
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$834,236.  Over  the  years  Equity 
has  depreciated  the  properties 
$183,619,  leaving  a  book  value  of 
$650,617.  In  addition  to  the  local 
market  facilities,  Equity  owns  the 
Milwaukee  office  building,  which  is 
a  valuable  asset  as  it  is  located  in 
an  industrial  area. 

Working  Capital 

At  the  close  of  1961,  Equity's 
principal  liability  was  a  mortgage 
payable  to  the  St.  Paul  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  in  the  amount  of 
$219,735. 

The  situation  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  borrow  against  its  facilities 
was  brought  about  by  Equity  de- 
pleting its  working  capital  in  build- 
ing the  markets.  Because  not 
enough  stock  was  sold  to  construct 
the  market  facilities,  Equity  dipped 
into  its  working  capital  to  do  the 
job.  The  only  other  capital  brought 
in  to  Equity  besides  the  sale  of  com- 
mon stock  to  shipping  associations 
and  preferred  stock  to  producers 
and  businessmen  was  a  purchase  of 
$50,000  of  preferred  stock  by  the 
National  Livestock  Producers  As- 
sociation. 

Of  course,  hindsight  is  often  bet- 
ter than  foresight.  If  Equity  had 
the  job  to  do  over  again,  it  would 
launch  an  intensive  stock-selling 
campaign  earlier  in  the  building 
program  and  make  it  clear  to  pro- 
ducers that  if  they  want  the  facili- 
ties, they  will  have  to  finance  them. 

Underfinancing  with  consequent 
failure  to  keep  in  a  liquid  condi- 
tion is  a  common  mistake  of  coop- 
eratives and  many  other  business 
enterprises.  All  markets  operating 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Administration, 
however,  must  keep  in  a  liquid  con- 
dition so  that  there  are  funds  in 
the  shipper's  proceeds  account  to 


pay  consignors  for  their  livestock. 
There  must  be  sufficient  working 
capital  to  provide  for  the  lag  be- 
tween checks  issued  and  collections 
from  buyers. 

During  the  changeover  period  of 
closing  the  private  treaty  markets 
and  building  the  auction  markets, 
Equity  lost  money.  Again  this  is  a 
normal  operating  experience,  but  it 
does  have  the  effect  of  depleting 
working  capital  and  putting  a 
squeeze  on  finances. 

Equity  turned  the  financial  corner 
in  1960  with  a  net  earning  of  $1,924. 
With  the  shakedown  process  of 
opening  the  markets  completed, 
Equity  made  great  strides  in  1961 
and  showed  net  earnings  of  $51,309. 
All  Equity's  auction  markets  op- 
erated in  the  black  in  1961  except 
Kipon  and  the  new  market  at  John- 
son Creek.  These  markets  im- 
proved their  financial  positions  in 
1961  over  1960. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  the 
balance  sheet  that  the  liquid  capital 
in  proportion  to  investment  in  fixed 
assets  is  low,  which  shows  that 
Equity  still  has  a  problem  of  build- 
ing up  working  capital.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  sale  of  more 
stock  to  farmers  or  through  earn- 
ings. 

Of  the  four  private  treaty  mar- 
kets Equity  operates,  one  earned 
$1,050  in  1961.  The  other  three 
had  combined  losses  of  $4,331. 
Volume  handled  by  these  four  mar- 
kets totaled  '378  carloads,  which  was 
only  about  5%  percent  of  Equity's 
total  volume. 

Equity's  greatly  improved  finan- 
cial showing  in  1961  over  1960  re- 
sulted from  an  increase  in  operating 
revenues  from  $578,000  in  1960  to 
$600,045  in  1961,  and  also  from  a 
reduction  in  principal  items  of  ex- 
pense.   Selling    commissions  in- 
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creased  more  than  $14,000  in  1961 
over  1960.  While  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  buying  commissions,  buy- 
ing income  was  up;  and  loss  in 
stocker  and  feeder  operations  was 
reduced  from  $7,905  in  1960  to  $1,- 
483  in  1961. 

On  the  expense  side,  salaries  and 
wages  were  reduced  from  $338,662 
to  $313,751  and  field  expense  from 
$25,866  to  $21,302.  Advertising 
expense  was  cut  almost  in  half,  be- 
ing reduced  from  $32,248  in  1960 
to  $17,023  in  1961. 

There  was  an  increase  in  expense 
for  office  supplies,  depreciation,  and 
a  few  other  items.  Equity's  com- 
plete operating  statement  for  1960 


At  a  number  of  its  auction  markets,  Equity 
has  built  drive-through  chutes,  like  the  one 
shown  here,  to  accommodate  low  trailers. 
Stock  is  jumped  to  the  ground  in  these  chutes 
and  then  yarded  in  regular  pens. 


and   1961   appears   on  page  50. 

Banking  Program 

Some  cooperatives  operating  a 
chain  of  country  markets  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  maintain 
a  central  bank  account  and  keep 
only  a  token  account  in  a  local  bank 
where  the  auction  is  located. 
Equity  does  not  follow  this  practice. 

Equity  keeps  its  accounts  in  local 
banks  rather  than  centralizing  them 
at  Milwaukee.  The  association  be- 
lieves this  arrangement  is  cheaper, 
as  service  charges  in  city  banks  are 
higher. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of 
public  relations.  For  example, 
when  the  Sparta  market  was  open- 
ing, three  banks  solicited  the  ac- 
count. This  was  an  indication  of 
community  interest. 

Equity  will  probably  not  go  back 
to  a  centralized  bank  account.  Lo- 
cal banks  are  inclined  to  give  the 
association  a  substantial  reduction 
in  service  charges.  Probably 
within  a  year  there  will  be  no 
charge. 

Credit  Policy 

All  buyers  at  Equity's  markets 
make  an  application  for  credit. 
The  association  gets  the  credit  rat- 
ing of  the  applicant  through  its 
own  bank,  which  checks  the  buy- 
er's credit  experience  and  bank  bal- 
ance. At  the  end  of  every  week,  the 
auction  manager  must  send  a  list  of 
all  accounts  receivable  over  72  hours 
old  to  the  Milwaukee  office.  This 
information  arrives  by  the  follow- 
ing Monday. 

Farmers  and  dealers  must  pay 
spot  cash.  However,  a  dealer  oper- 
ating as  an  order  buyer  for  a  packer 
can  pay  when  livestock  arrives  at 
the  plant.  Buyers  are  put  on  a 
cash  basis  or  must  give  a  cashier's 
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Comparative  Income  and  Expense  Statements — 7960-67 


Operating  revenues 

Commissions — selling  

Commissions — buying  

Buying  income  

Yardage  income  

Stocker  and  feeder 

operations  

Total  operating 

revenues  

Operating  expenses 

Salaries  and  wages  

Directors  fees  and 

expenses  

Field  expense  

Office  supplies  

Postage  

Telephone  and  telegraph.. 

Rent  

Advertising  

Subscriptions  

Taxes — property  

Insurance  and  bonding.  _ 

Gifts  and  donations  

Sundry  expense  

Claims,  adjustments, 

and  errors  

Accounting  services  

Cleaning  supplies  

District  meeting  expense- 
Pension  plan  

Provision  for  mortgaged 

LS  losses  

Services  rendered  

Unemployment  Insurance. 

Federal  exercise  tax  

Social  security  tax  

Depreciation  

Legal  expense  

Wisconsin  Council  of 

Agriculture  dues  

Interest  expense  

Electricity  

Fuel  and  water  

Employees  savings  

Annual  meeting  and 

calendar  expense  

Building  and  equip- 
ment— repairs  and 

maintenance  

National  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers Association  

Employees'  health  plan- 
Yard  supplies  

Bank  charges  

Yard  insurance  

Other  expense  

Total  operating 
expense  

Net  gain  or  (loss)  on 

marketing  operations.  _ 
Other  income  

Net  income  all 

operations  


Market  Operations  Only 


1961 
$576,  299.  53 
7,  318.  13 
17,  850.  43 
61.  00 

(1,  483.  48) 


$600,  045.  61 


1960 
$562,  169.  85 
12,  360.  34 
11,  090.  39 
285.  18 

(7,  905.  73) 


$578,  000.  03 


313,  751.  72 

1,  400.  65 
21,  302.  62 
23,  473.  70 

11,  198.  65 

12,  646.  01 
3,  137.  50 

17,  023.  25 
499.  55 
14,  029.  11 

10,  939.  99 
110.  00 
267.  53 

1,  072.  80 

1,  586.  25 

2,  114.  91 
913.  02 

3,  187.  76 

525.  55 
206.  26 

2,  288.  46 
915.  40 

8,  070.  55 
34,  368.  25 
130.  00 

1,  700.  00 

11,  638.  65 

4,  350.  59 
7,  420.  79 

3,  543.  72 

3,  880.  62 


338,  662.  65 

2,  388.  98 
25,  866.  88 
19,  312.  96 

10,  937.  86 
13,  250.  38 

7,  400.  00 
32,  248.  88 

468.  62 
12,  701.  89 

11,  191.  55 
152.  00 
216.  71 

2,  189.  21 

1,  521.  00 

3,  154.  72 
979.  17 

(810.  06) 

561.  25 
176.  00 

2,  508.  83 
752.  66 

8,  848.  02 
31,  595.  74 

2,  080.  11 

1,  500.  00 
11,  289.  83 

4,  429.  77 
6,  213.  95 

3,  897.  08 

3,  661.  93 


11,  120.  86 

3,  109.  20 
3,  992.  44 
13,  772.  92 
1,  058.  52 
1,  229.  64 
5,  867.  18 


557,  844.  62 

42,  200.  99 
9,  108.  82 


51,  309.  81 


9,  703.  62 

3,  291.  20 

4,  101.  69 
4,  365.  34 

649.  06 
912.  58 


582,  372.  06 

(4,  372.  03) 
6,  296.  36 


1,  924.  33 
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check,  if  the  association  has  any 
trouble  with  them  on  slow  collec- 
tions. 

Each  check  must  be  paid  by  the 
packing  plant  the  day  the  stock 
arrives  at  the  plant,  and  in  no  event 
later  than  the  day  following  the 
auction  sale.  When  there  is  a  ques- 
tion concerning  credit,  the  packer  is 
contacted  by  phone  or  letter,  de- 
pending upon  the  urgency  of  the 
situation. 

Management  Controls 

Equity  makes  a  weekly  detailed 
labor  cost  report  covering  each  mar- 
ket so  that  the  auction  managers 
can  compare  their  individual  opera- 
tions with  other  markets.  Appen- 
dix table  5  shows  labor  cost  com- 
parisons for  each  auction  market 
for  1960  and  1961,  covering: 

Average    hourly    salary — all  em- 
ployees. 

Number  of  units  handled  per  office- 
hour. 

Number  of  units  handled  per  yard- 
hour. 

Number  of  units  handled  per  hour — 

all  employees. 
Cost  per  unit  handled. 

Appendix  table  6  gives  the  labor 
efficiency  and  volume  rating  of  each 
market  for  the  2-year  period. 

Equity  maintains  its  financial 
and  statistical  records  so  as  to  show 
an  analysis  by  markets  of  all  ex- 
pense items.  In  addition  to  labor, 
other  expenses  are  included,  such 
as  auto  and  field  expense,  telephone 
and  other  utilities  expense,  adver- 
tising, other  direct  expense,  claims 
adjustments  and  errors,  and  facility 
cost  items.  The  administration  and 
central  office  expense  is  prorated 
and  charged  to  each  market.  This 
adds  up  to  the  total  expense. 

Deducting  the  expense  from  the 
total  revenue  per  animal  unit  gives 
the  net  savings  or  loss  per  unit. 


Appendix  table  7  shows  the  market- 
ing expense,  revenue,  and  savings 
per  animal  unit  and  the  operating 
results  of  each  market  on  an  animal- 
unit  basis. 

Labor  expense  constitutes  a  large 
share  of  the  total  operating  expense 
of  an  auction.  In  appendix  table 
7,  average  labor  expense  for  all  the 
markets  was  $1.21  per  animal  unit, 
compared  with  $1.49  per  unit  for 
all  other  expense.  Volume  plays  a 
most  important  role  in  determining 
the  proportion  of  this  expense.  In 
1961,  Johnson  Creek,  Equity's  new- 
est auction,  handled  13,131  units 
and  had  a  labor  expense  of  $1.91 
per  unit;  while  the  Bonduel  mar- 
ket with  47,736  units  had  a  labor 
expense  of  only  $0.95  per  unit. 

The  number  of  units  handled  also 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  labor  cost 
as  a  percent  of  gross  income. 
Again  using  Johnson  Creek  and 
Bonduel  for  examples,  labor  cost  as 
a  percent  of  gross  income  in  1961 
for  J ohnson  Creek  totaled  7 0.  The 
corresponding  percent  for  Bonduel 
was  33.  Appendix  table  8  shows 
market  labor  costs  and  other  oper- 
ating expenses  as  a  percent  of  gross 
income. 

Equity  rates  each  auction  accord- 
ing to  five  factors : 

1.  Highest  animal  units  handled. 

2.  Lowest  manpower  cost  per  unit. 

3.  Highest  revenue  per  animal  unit. 

4.  Lowest  total  operating  cost  per  unit. 

5.  Highest  net  savings  per  unit. 

In  making  the  rating,  the  markets 
are  arrayed  according  to  the  high- 
est number  of  animal  units  handled. 
Table  9,  page  52,  shows  ratings  of 
the  markets  for  1961.  Bonduel  had 
the  highest  rating  on  all  factors  ex- 
cept revenue  per  animal  unit. 
Altoona  was  a  close  second.  These 
ratings  serve  as  an  incentive  for 
each  market  to  try  to  improve  its 
position. 
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Table  9. — Auction  market  ratings,  7967 


Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Market 

animal 

manpower 

revenue 

total  oper- 

net savings 

units 

cost  per 

per  animal 

ating  cost 

per  unit 

handled 

unit 

unit 

per  unit 

Bonduel  

Altoona  

Richland  Center. 

Stratford  

Sparta  

Reedsville  

Johnson  Creek  _  _ 
Ripon  


Sales  Outlets  for  Livestock 


AN  AUCTION  that  handles  all 
*  species  of  stock  must  main- 
tain competition  for  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  stock. 

As  a  rule,  farmers  who  produce 
cattle,  calves,  and  hogs  like  to  take 
all  species  of  their  stock  to  the  same 
market.  If  a  market  does  not  sup- 
ply a  good  sales  service  for  hogs, 
for  example,  the  producer  does  not 
want  to  take  his  cattle  and  calves 
to  that  market.  An  exception 
would  be  where  a  particular  outlet 
was  developed  for  a  specialty  prod- 
uct like  meat-type  hogs. 

Equity  has  the  advantage  of  op- 
erating in  a  State  where  slaughter- 
ings exceed  the  marketable  live- 
stock produced.  This  means  that 
packers  in  the  State  are  importing 
livestock  to  supplement  their  local 
purchases  in  Wisconsin. 

Equity,  however,  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  Wisconsin  packers  to 
supply  competition.  It  sells  to  sev- 
eral out-of-State  packers. 

Wisconsin  ranked  first  in  num- 
ber with  40  packers,  and  Illinois 
was  second  with  6;  Iowa  had  4, 
Michigan  4,  Minnesota  3,  Indiana 
3,  and  Ohio  and  New  York  1  each. 
On  a  volume  basis,  Wisconsin  was 


far  in  the  lead,  with  principal 
packers  purchasing  21,331  head  of 
cattle,  68,497  calves,  39,779  hogs, 
and  4,919  sheep  in  1960.  This  vol- 
ume was  purchased  by  eight  Wis- 
consin packers,  who  were  the  larg- 
est purchasers  of  Equity  livestock. 
This  number  included  both  national 
packers  with  branches  in  the  State 
and  other  packers  located  in  the 
State. 

Classes  of  Buyers 

There  are  four  classes  of  buyers 
at  the  auctions:  Packers,  order 
buyers,  dealers,  and  farmers.  Pack- 
ers are  the  most  important  volume 
buyers,  followed  by  order  buyers 
and  traders  with  farmers  last. 

From  careful  estimates  and  spot 
checks,  it  appears  that  in  1960  pack- 
ers purchased  approximately  71 
percent  of  Equity's  cattle  and 
calves,  86  percent  of  the  hogs,  and 
92  percent  of  the  sheep  and  lambs. 
Order  buyers  ranked  next  with 
about  17  percent  of  cattle  and  calves, 
14  percent  of  hogs,  and  9  percent  of 
lambs  and  sheep. 

Dealers  were  a  less  important 
factor  in  the  buying  competition, 
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although  at  one  market  they  pur- 
chased an  estimated  8  percent  of 
the  cattle  and  25  percent  of  the 
calves.  At  another  market  they 
purchased  24  percent  of  the  cattle 
and  35  percent  of  the  calves,  and  at 
a  third,  10  percent  of  the  cattle  and 
calves.  Many  dealers  also  function 
as  order  buyers  for  packers ;  there- 
fore much  of  their  volume  pur- 
chased goes  direct  to  slaughterers. 

Purchases  by  farmers  were  very 
small  at  most  markets  except  one, 
where  they  averaged  about  5  per- 
cent for  each  species  of  stock. 

Sheep  purchases  by  traders  were 
negligible,  except  one  market  where 
they  were  about  10  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  esti- 
mate of  the  range  of  purchases  at 
Equity's  markets  by  the  different 
classes  of  buyers.  On  cattle  and 
calves,  packers'  purchases  ranged 
from  55  to  90  percent;  on  hogs, 
from  75  to  98  percent ;  and  on  sheep, 
from  80  to  100  percent.  Purchases 
by  order  buyers  ranged  on  cattle 
and  calves  from  6  to  42  percent  and 
on  hogs  from  4  to  25  percent. 
Dealers'  purchases  ranged  from  1 
to  24  percent  on  cattle,  up  to  35  per- 
cent on  calves,  2  to  5  percent  on 
hogs,  and  2  to  10  percent  on  lambs 
and  sheep. 

Packers'  Attendance  and 
Purchases 

A  detailed  study,  made  from  the 
auction  records,  showed  the  sales 
attendance  and  purchases  of  the 
packers  who  bought  the  largest 
volume  of  stock  at  Equity  auc- 
tions. Table  10,  page  54,  gives  the 
results. 

The  packer  with  the  largest 
volume  in  1960,  39,498  head,  bought 
cattle  and  calves  from  all  Equity 
auctions  that  year.  He  purchased 
sheep  from  seven  auctions.  His 


hog  purchases  were  negligible. 
This  packer  attended  480  sales,  or 
85  percent  of  the  total  sales  held  by 
the  markets. 

The  second  largest  purchaser  at- 
tended 378  sales  and  bought  31,295 
head  of  stock.  This  packer  had  a 
buyer  at  67  percent  of  the  sales.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  third 
largest  volume  buyer,  who  pur- 
chased 24,503  head  of  stock,  pur- 
chased at  only  three  auctions,  but 
his  attendance  was  99  percent. 

Another  heavy  buyer,  who  pur- 
chased 20,499  head,  bought  at  only 
2  auctions.  His  attendance  was  98 
percent.  The  packers  with  the 
highest  percent  of  attendance  of 
sales  bought  stock  at  only  a  few 
markets. 

A  comparison  of  attendance  at 
Equity  auction  sales  in  1959  and 
1960  showed  that,  of  the  leading 
packer  purchasers,  all  except  one  at- 
tended more  sales  in  1960. 

One  out-of-State  packer,  how- 
ever, who  purchased  a  fair  volume 
of  stock  in  1959,  did  not  patronize 
the  sales  in  1960.  One  Illinois 
packer  doubled  his  sales  attendance 
in  1960  over  1959,  and  one  national 
packer  more  than  tripled  his. 

It  is  important  for  auction  opera- 
tors to  check  buyer  performance 
each  week  by  attendance  at  sales 
and  volume  purchased.  A  study  of 
buyer  performance  often  reveals 
certain  patterns.  The  buyer  may 
be  out  of  the  market  the  same  period 
each  year.  The  operator  should  try 
to  find  out  why ;  and  if  the  pattern 
is  pretty  well  fixed,  the  auction 
manager  should  make  a  special  ef- 
fort to  get  a  buyer  or  buyers  to 
replace  the  loss  in  buying  power. 

A  rather  definite  relationship  ex- 
ists between  market  or  buying 
power  and  price  of  livestock.  This 
is  why  a  farmer  may  truck  his  live- 
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stock  past  one  or  two  small  auctions 
which  have  few  buyers,  to  reach  a 
larger  auction  with  more  buyers. 
However,  a  high  percentage  of 
buyer  attendance  at  auctions  may 
have  little  significance,  if  the  buyer 
is  there  primarily  to  watch  his  com- 
petitors and  keep  posted  on  prices 
rather  than  to  bid  actively  for  the 
stock. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  of 
the  psychological  effect  on  a  sale  of 
the  presence  of  buyers  who  bid  on 
stock,  even  if  they  purchase  only  a 
small  volume.  This  is  competition 
and  it  enhances  prices. 

This  study  points  up  some  unan- 
swered questions : 

Why  do  packers  support  one  mar- 
ket and  not  another?  In  some 
cases,  it  is  probably  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. All  packers,  as  a  funda- 
mental rule,  prefer  to  purchase  live- 
stock as  close  to  their  plants  as 
possible.  This  saves  transportation 
expense,  shrink,  and  also  losses  by 
bruises  and  death  of  animals  in 
transit. 

Smaller  packers  especially  try  to 
secure  local  supplies  of  stock.  In 
many  of  these  plants,  one  of  the 
top  officials  of  the  company  is  in 
charge  of  procurement.  If  the 
great  bulk  of  livestock  supplies  can 
be  secured  locally,  the  official  can 
spend  more  time  at  his  plant. 

In  the  case  of  a  packer — usually 
an  out-of-State  packer  who  curtails 
or  discontinues  his  purchases — it 
simply  means  he  has  found  a 
cheaper  source  of  livestock  closer  to 
his  plant,  transportation  and  other 
factors  considered. 

The  character  of  the  packer's  kill 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  his  source  of 
purchases.  For  example,  a  packer 
who  specializes  in  killing  calves 
would  be  more  interested  in  patron- 
izing Equity  auctions  that  have 


a  large  volume  of  calves. 

In-and-out  buying  at  an  Equity 
auction  may  result  from  a  decrease 
in  volume  at  a  given  packer's  buy- 
ing station  or  on  livestock  bought 
direct  at  the  packing  plant  from 
farmers  and  dealers. 

What  are  packers'9  reasons  for 
their  lack  of  attendance  at  some  of 
Equity's  sales  during  1959  and 
I960? 

Three  of  the  packers,  who  did  not 
patronize  some  Equity  markets  in 
both  1959  and  1960,  stated  that  vol- 
ume was  too  small  at  these  markets. 
One  other  packer  who  gave  the  same 
reason  in  1959  for  not  supporting 
one  market  did  patronize  the  mar- 
ket in  1960. 

Vacations  were  a  factor  in  packer 
attendance  at  some  markets  in  both 
1959  and  1960.  For  example,  in 
1959  one  packer  missed  one  sale, 
another  packer  two  sales,  and  a 
third  packer  six  sales  because  their 
buyers  were  on  vacations  and  they 
had  no  replacements.  Again  in 
1960,  one  packer  missed  one  sale, 
another  packer  three  sales,  and  a 
third  packer-buyer  missed  all  the 
sales  during  a  month  because  of  va- 
cation. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  labor 
trouble  at  the  plant  and,  in  one  in- 
stance a  strike  at  the  plant,  pre- 
vented the  packer  from  buying  at  an 
auction. 

In  a  few  instances,  packers  stated 
they  were  short  of  buyers.  They 
did  attend  sales  at  some  auctions  but 
passed  up  other  auctions.  One 
packer  maintained  he  did  not  have 
enough  qualified  buyers  to  attend 
all  the  sales. 

In  some  instances,  buyers  stated 
they  could  buy  more  cheaply  closer 
to  their  plants,  the  market  price  of 
stock  was  higher  than  they  could 
pay,  and  they  bought  at  auctions 
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Figure  5. — Location  of  dealers,  packer  buying  stations,  private  markets,  and 

Equity  auctions 


only  when  local  supply  was  light. 

Some  buyers  complained  of  poor 
orders  particularly  for  calves.  The 
fact  that  a  packer  had  a  buying 
point  close  to  Equity's  auction,  and 
only  purchased  at  a  sale  when  it  was 
to  his  advantage  to  obtain  volume, 
was  mentioned.  One  packer  could 
not  purchase  because  he  could  not 
meet  the  3-day  credit  requirement. 


Analysis  of  Buyer  Records 

In  making  this  analysis,  detailed 
schedules  were  prepared  showing 
purchases  of  the  principal  packers 
at  Equity's  auction  markets  for 
both  1959  and  1960.  The  data  were 
assembled  on  a  monthly  basis.  The 
number  of  sales  held  by  each  auc- 
tion every  month   was  recorded 
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along  with  the  packer's  record  in 
attending  the  sales.  The  number 
and  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
all  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep 
purchased  by  each  packer  were  re- 
corded. 

With  these  data,  Equity  is  able 
to  study  the  turnover  of  buyers,  to 
identify  the  volume-buying  packers 
for  each  species  of  stock,  and  thus 
figure  out  the  percent  of  each 
packer's  purchases  of  the  total  vol- 
ume of  business  handled  each 
month.  It  also  is  possible  to  check 
the  buying  performance  of  the  prin- 
cipal buyers.  If  one  or  more 
packers  are  reducing  their  pur- 
chases, it  is  apparent  which  packers 
are  taking  up  the  slack  by  stepping 
up  their  purchases. 

A  further  analysis  of  competition 
shows  that  Equity  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  buyers  for  calves  and  cattle 
with  fewer  buyers  for  hogs  and 


sheep.  Nearly  all  packers  buying 
at  Equity  auctions  purchase  cattle 
and  calves.  That  is  natural,  be- 
cause they  make  up  the  great  vol- 
ume of  Equity's  receipts.  For 
example,  in  1960  volume  of  cattle 
and  calves  totaled  287,116,  hogs 
126,960,  and  sheep  34,559. 

In  Wisconsin,  32  slaughtering 
establishments  operate  under  Fed- 
eral Inspection.  Many  of  these 
slaughterers  are  buyers  at  Equity's 
auction ;  others  are  potential  buyers 
if  their  support  can  be  secured. 

Another  group  of  State-licensed 
slaughterhouses  in  Wisconsin  num- 
bers 158,  most  of  which  have  a 
small  kill.  These  are  largely  locker 
plants  and  butcher  establishments 
in  towns  and  cities.  Many  of  these 
plants  located  in  the  immediate  ter- 
ritory of  Equity's  auctions  purchase 
some  of  their  stock  for  slaughter  at 
these  auctions. 


Marketing  Environment 


WISCONSIN  HAS  a  great 
volume  of  livestock  and  many 
marketing  agencies.  Among  them 
are  over  1,200  dealers,  65  packer 
buying  stations,  and  28  licensed 
livestock  markets,  including  auc- 
tions that  were  operating  in  the 
State  in  1961  (fig.  5).  This  list  is 
probably  not  complete,  however,  for 
packer  buying  stations  are  opened 
and  closed  frequently. 

Other  Agencies 

Packer  buying  stations  are  op- 
erated by  five  packers  located  in 
Wisconsin  and  two  outside  the 
State.  Some  dealers  work  so  closely 
with  packers  that,  in  effect,  it  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  packer  main- 
taining a  buying  station. 


These  packers  along  with  many 
other  slaughterers  and  processors  in 
the  State  are  also  buying  livestock 
direct  at  their  plants.  So  all  in  all, 
Wisconsin  farmers  are  dividing 
their  sales  of  livestock  among  1,300 
dealers  and  markets  in  the  State. 
It  should  be  understood  that  this 
diffusion  of  sales  is  not  conducive 
to  the  development  of  a  substantial 
producer  bargaining  power. 

Figure  5  shows  that  Brown 
County  has  50  registered  dealers, 
while  Dane  and  Waupaca  have  48 
each.  Eighteen  counties  in  the 
State  have  25  or  more  registered 
dealers  each.  While  a  number  of 
dealers  consign  some  livestock  to 
Equity  and  buy  stock  at  the  auction, 
the  volume  is  not  large. 

In  checking  with  managers  of 
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Equity's  auctions,  we  found  the  fol- 
lowing situations:  At  one  auction 
there  were  25  dealers  within  a  25- 
to  28-mile  radius  of  the  facility. 
Within  this  same  radius,  there  were 
three  packers  buying  direct  at  their 
plants  and  two  packer  buying  sta- 
tions. 

One  private  auction  also  operates 
in  the  trade  territory  of  the  coopera- 
tive. Within  a  radius  of  50  to  60 
miles  from  another  Equity  auction, 
250  traders  or  order  buyers  operate 
with  a  truck  and  a  barn  or  stock- 
yards for  receiving  and  assembling 
livestock.  There  may  be  10  or  12 
traders  around  a  town  of  only  a 
few  hundred  population. 

Four  packers  maintain  a  total 
of  13  "buying  stations  in  the  trade 
territory  of  another  Equity  auction. 


These  packer  buying  stations  buy  all 
classes  of  stock.  There  are  three 
private  auctions  doing  business  in 
the  same  area. 

In  checking  with  a  fourth  auc- 
tion, we  found  46  dealers,  7  packer 
buying  stations,  and  6  other  auc- 
tions operating  in  its  normal  trade 
territory.  The  situation  at  the 
other  four  Equity  markets  is  about 
comparable  to  the  illustrations 
given. 

In  a  check  made  in  1  county, 
Grant,  there  are  8  packer  buying 
stations  operated  by  3  packers,  1 
auction,  and  22  dealers. 

Marketing  Practices 

Packers  and  dealers  use  various 
practices  in  attempting  to  build 


Johnson  Creek,  completed  in  I 960,  is  Equity's  newest  auction  market.  These  gentlemen  were 
reviewing  the  plans  before  final  approval.  They  are,  from  right,  C.  F.  C/afl/n,  Equity's  general 
manager;  R.  H.  Steidl,  assistant  general  manager;  Ray  Jones,  head  auctioneer,  and  C.  G.  Randell, 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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volume.  Some  packers  advertise 
free  pickup  service,  using  their  own 
trucks.  Some  dealers  lend  money 
to  stockmen,  to  finance  tractors  or 
other  equipment  and  as  a  considera- 
tion buy  the  farmers'  livestock. 
Thus  the  livestock  is  tied  up  and 
there  is  no  way  for  other  agencies 
to  get  it. 

In  some  instances,  farmers  give 
their  business  to  truckers  who  haul 
200  miles  or  more  to  a  terminal  mar- 
ket. On  this  deal,  the  truckers 
would  get  a  backhaul.  With  de- 
velopment of  the  auctions,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  some  truckers 


to  cut  down  on  the  long  haul  to  mar- 
ket and  deliver  the  stock  to  nearby 
auctions.  A  part  of  this  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  better 
prices  received  at  the  auctions  than 
at  the  terminal  market  on  certain 
classes  of  stock,  such  as  veal  calves. 

Equity's  auctions  are  quite  an  aid 
to  dealers  in  keeping  them  posted  on 
livestock  prices.  At  every  auction 
dealers  are  observed,  many  of  them 
with  no  livestock  consigned.  They 
are  checking  on  prices  so  they  will 
know  what  to  pay  to  farmers  for 
the  various  classes  and  grades  of 
stock. 


Personnel 


EQUITY  IS  fortunate  in  having 
experienced  and  capable  man- 
agement. The  general  manager 
and  the  three  department  heads 
have  grown  up  with  the  business 
and  have  served  the  cooperative  for 
many  years.  They  are  dedicated 
workers  with  the  interests  of  the 
cooperative  and  Wisconsin  farm- 
ers at  heart.  Some  of  Equity's  auc- 
tion managers  likewise  have  had 
years  of  practical  experience  in 
managing  markets. 

In  all,  Equity  has  28  full-time 
and  142  part-time  employees. 

The  Management  Team 

The  management  team  of  Equity 
is  made  up  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  general  manager,  assistant 
manager,  controller,  director  of 
public  relations,  and  the  managers 
of  the  eight  auctions.  Figure  6, 
page  60,  shows  Equity's  manage- 
ment team. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  various  members  of  this  team 
are  pretty  well  defined.  The  by- 
laws provide  that  affairs  of  the  as- 


sociation shall  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  seven  directors  chosen  by 
stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Directors  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
2  years.  A  meeting  of  the  directors 
is  held  every  2  months,  although 
special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  president  at  any  time. 

The  bylaws  provide  that  the  di- 
rectors shall  employ  a  general  man- 
ager and  fix  his  compensation. 
Other  duties  of  directors  are  set 
forth  in  the  bylaws  and  are  similar 
to  those  of  other  cooperatives. 
Directors  are  empowered  to  make 
lawful  contracts  to  issue  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  to  require  suitable 
bonds  from  officers  and  employees 
of  the  association  handling  money, 
and  to  provide  for  adequate  insur- 
ance to  cover  the  association  prop- 
erty. 

To  qualify  for  membership  on 
the  board,  a  director  must  own  or 
operate  a  farm.  The  directors  are 
forbidden  to  lend  association  funds 
to  themselves,  or  to  any  officer  or 
employee. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
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general  manager  are  likewise  set 
forth  in  the  bylaws.  He  shall  have 
general  charge  of  the  ordinary  and 
usual  business  operations  of  the 
association  subject  to  the  directors' 
approval  and  control.  The  man- 
ager is  required  to  maintain  an 
adequate  accounting  system  to  cor- 
rectly reflect  the  condition  of  the 
business,  to  preserve  all  books  and 
records,  and  to  render  annual  and 
periodic  statements  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  directors.  The  gen- 
eral manager  is  responsible  for  all 
money  and  property  belonging  to 
the  association. 

The  general  manager,  in  carrying 
out  his  duties  and  responsibilities, 
delegates  certain  functions  and 
duties  to  three  department  heads. 
They  are  the  assistant  manager,  the 
controller,  and  the  director  of  pub- 
lic relations.  In  general,  all  finan- 
cial and  accounting  matters  are  han- 
dled by  the  controller.  Work  with 
the  auction  markets  is  carried  on 
jointly  by  the  assistant  general 
manager  with  help  from  the  public 
relations  director. 

The  public  relations  director  is 
primarily  responsible  for  publicity, 
advertising,  information,  and  mem- 
bership relations. 

More  specifically  the  work  of  the 
three  department  heads  is  as 
follows : 

Assistant  Manager 

The  assistant  manager  works 
with  the  public  relations  depart- 
ment in  promoting  auctions.  He 
shares  in  the  work  of  advertising 
and  promoting  attendance  at  some 
130  shipping  association  meetings 
and  also  at  breeding  association  and 
general  livestock  meetings.  He 
handles  some  orders  for  feeder  cat- 
tle at  auctions  and  gives  some  to 
auction  managers  to  fill.  From 
out-of- State    packers    he  secures 


orders  for  veal  calves,  which  are 
filled  at  Equity  markets. 

The  assistant  manager  also  as- 
sists in  setting  up  lamb  pool  sales 
with  local  committees  organized 
around  each  pool.  Three  meetings 
are  held  for  each  of  12  pools,  mak- 
ing 36  meetings  to  attend.  In  the 
work  on  lamb  pools,  he  cooperates 
with  the  animal  husbandry  exten- 
sion specialist  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  assistant  manager  is  in 
charge  of  special  boar,  ram,  and 
feeder  sales.  He  works  with  the 
swine  extension  specialist  of  the 
University  in  grading  hogs. 

He  also  assists  truckmen  in  get- 
ting from  the  Wisconsin  Public 
Service  Commission  a  franchise  to 
haul  livestock. 

One  of  his  principal  jobs  is 
troubleshooting  the  various  prob- 
lems that  arise  at  Equity's  auctions 
and  private  treaty  markets. 

Controller 

The  controller  is  manager  of 
Equity's  central  office.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  designing  and  draft- 
ing all  business  and  accounting 
forms  and  putting  them  into  use. 
He  and  his  staff  receive  all  reports 
from  Equity  markets  on  business 
transacted.  These  reports  are 
checked  and  consolidated,  and  vol- 
ume reports  are  issued  weekly, 
monthly,  and  yearly.  Statistical 
and  financial  reports  are  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  central  office.  All 
business  control  reports  are  handled 
by  the  controller,  and  all  direct 
mail  is  handled  out  of  the  central 
office. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  con- 
troller has  prepared  the  annual  re- 
port and  income  tax  returns  for  90 
shipping  associations.  This  gives 
Equity  a  better  picture  of  the  finan- 
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cial  status  of  its  member  associa- 
tions and  enables  the  local  boards 
of  directors  to  present  an  accurate 
report  to  their  membership. 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

The  director  of  public  relations 
is  another  member  of  the  primary 
management  team.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  all  publicity,  advertising 
and  information  material,  pam- 
phlets, and  publications  put  out  by 
the  association. 

The  director  of  public  relations 
is  responsible  for  setting  up  meet- 
ings and  arranging  schedules  of 
meetings.  These  include  the  annual 
district  meetings  held  by  Equity  in 
each  of  the  districts  in  Wisconsin 
and  also  the  annual  shipping  asso- 
ciation meetings,  which  total  about 
130  each  year.  Equity  sponsors  a 
number  of  general  livestock  meet- 
ings and  meetings  with  breed  asso- 
ciations. The  assistant  manager 
collaborates  with  the  director  of 
public  relations  on  planning  many 
of  these. 

One  of  the  principal  jobs  of  the 
director  of  public  relations  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  to  promote  the 
new  Equity  auctions.  This  project 
involves  a  great  variety  of  jobs. 
The  director  sends  cards  to  box- 
holders  in  each  area  announcing  the 
organization  of  an  auction.  He  sets 
up  meetings  to  sell  the  stock  to 
farmers.  He  prepares  articles,  re- 
leases, and  ads  for  local  papers, 
writes  and  distributes  educational 
pamphlets,  and  drafts  letters  to 
truckers  to  help  promote  the  local 
market. 

The  director  of  public  relations 
sets  up  numerous  meetings  to  sell 
stock  in  the  counties  surrounding  a 
market.  He  also  holds  meetings 
with  educational  groups  such  as 
county  agents,  vocational  agricul- 


tural teachers  and  students,  4-H 
Club  groups,  and  others  to  acquaint 
them  with  Equity's  working  pro- 
gram and  services. 

The  director  of  public  relations 
gives  assistance  to  the  local  market 
managers  in  drafting  radio  and 
television  programs  and  in  making 
contact  with  these  stations. 

Auction  Managers 

Each  auction  manager  is  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  his  local 
auction  facility.  It  is  his  respon- 
sibility to  employ  both  yard  and 
office  labor,  to  conduct  the  auction 
sale,  and  to  see  that  all  livestock 
received  is  yarded  promptly,  sold, 
and  checked  out  to  buyers  and  that 
consignors  are  paid  promptly  for 
their  livestock.  The  local  manager 
must  handle  the  fieldwork  and 
make  contacts  with  prospective 
shippers  and  shipping  associations 
in  his  trade  territory  to  solicit 
business. 

The  auction  manager  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  livestock  values  so 
that  he  can  appraise  weights  and 
values  of  stock  on  pasture  or  feed- 
lot.  He  must  be  a  livewire  business 
getter.  It  is  his  responsibility  to 
attend  meetings  of  farmers  or  stock- 
men, take  an  interest  in  civic  affairs, 
and  thus  aid  in  promoting  goodwill 
for  his  auction  market. 

It  is  also  the  auction  manager's 
responsibility  to  see  that  auction- 
eers give  the  livestock  a  good  work- 
out. He  must  be  prepared  to  order 
buy  when  he  has  orders.  He  must 
treat  consignors  and  buyers  hon- 
estly and  fairly.  He  must  watch 
his  credits  and  try  to  guard  against 
losses  by  unscrupulous  and  under- 
financed buyers.  Finally,  the  local 
manager  is  responsible  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  auction  facili- 
ties. 
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A  good  local  manager  should  be 
four-fifths  stockman,  two-fifths  ac- 
countant and  financier,  two-fifths 
public  relations  specialist,  and  two- 
fifths  business  planner  and  business 
getter:  Ten-fifths  in  all — double 
size — with  a  lot  of  commonsense 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  A 
man  smaller  than  this  might  hold 
down  a  job,  but  he  is  not  a  real  auc- 
tion manager. 

Employee  Benefits 

Equity  carries  both  health  and 
life  insurance  for  its  employees. 
All  employees  are  covered  who  wish 
to  participate  in  a  hospitalization 
and  surgical  coverage  program  on 
a  "preferred"  plan  policy  that  in- 
cludes major  medical  or  catastrophe 
insurance. 

The  hospitalization  coverage  pro- 
tects the  policyholder  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  270  days'  hospital  expense 
for  room  per  year.  All  other  ex- 
penses other  than  room  at  the  hos- 
pital are  paid  in  full  by  the  basic 
policy. 

The  surgical  coverage  of  the  basic 
policy  is  also  the  broad  policy  and 
in  general  pays  for  full  coverage 
for  many  operations,  but  neverthe- 
less is  subject  to  a  scheduled  maxi- 
mum. 

The  major  medical  portion  of  the 
policy  provides  that  any  hospitali- 
zation, surgical,  or  other  medical 
expense  is  paid,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions which  are  not  covered  by  the 
basic  policy.  There  is  a  $100  de- 
ductible between  the  basic  policy 
coverage  and  the  major  medical 
plan.  After  deducting  $100,  the 
major  medical  then  takes  hold  and 
pays  80  percent  of  the  balance  of 
the  hospitalization,  surgical,  or  any 
other  medical  expense  up  to  the 
total  fixed  by  the  policy.  Equity 


employees  are  eligible  for  coverage 
under  this  plan  after  they  have  been 
with  the  association  for  6  months. 

Equity  has  a  group  life  insurance 
program  which  covers  all  employees 
automatically  after  they  have  been 
employed  by  the  association  for  a 
period  of  3  months.  There  is  a 
fixed  coverage  of  $1,000  life  insur- 
ance up  to  a  certain  salary  rate, 
when  a  $3,000  life  insurance  policy 
becomes  effective;  and  for  em- 
ployees over  a  certain  salary  rate 
schedule,  the  coverage  becomes 
$5,000. 

Another  employee  benefit  is  the 
savings  plan,  which  every  employee 
is  entitled  to  join  after  he  has  served 
6  months  with  Equity.  The  plan 
provides  that  an  amount  ranging 
from  2  to  4  percent  be  deducted 
from  the  employee's  weekly  salary, 
and  this  amount  is  matched  by 
Equity.  The  principal  is  invested 
with  a  savings  and  loan  association. 
Upon  termination  of  employment, 
the  employee  receives  the  entire 
amount  of  the  principal  together 
with  the  interest  earned.  This  plan 
is  designed  to  encourage  longevity 
of  employment  with  Equity. 

Equity  also  has  a  retirement  pro- 
gram for  its  employees.  Employ- 
ees are  eligible  to  join  this  program 
after  they  have  been  working  with 
Equity  for  5  years.  A  stated 
amount  of  3  percent  is  deducted 
from  the  employee's  salary,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  cost  of  the  retirement 
program  being  absorbed  by  Equity 
as  the  employer. 

No  organized  training  program  is 
carried  out  for  the  employees. 
However,  in  opening  new  markets, 
experienced  employees  are  brought 
from  other  markets  to  train  the  new 
workers.  Where  market  managers 
must  be  replaced,  Equity  endeavors 
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to  select  a  man  who  lias  had  train-  who  has  had  experience  which  qual- 
ing  at  one  of  Equity's  markets  or     ifies  him  for  the  job. 


Appraisal  and  Recommendations 


THIS  FINAL  SECTION  of  the 
report  is  an  appraisal  with  rec- 
ommendations on  major  phases  of 
Equity's  operations:  Management, 
facilities,  auction  operations,  mem- 
ber and  public  relations,  livestock 
improvement,  and  planning  for  the 
future. 

Management 

Equity  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
capable  and  dedicated  management 
team.  To  them  Equity  is  more 
than  a  central  office  with  auctions 
and  private  treaty  market  facilities. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  service  to  Wis- 
consin farmers  and  the  livestock  in- 
dustry in  the  State. 

These  men  have  worked  against 
odds.  It  has  been  an  uphill 
struggle.  About  the  time  they 
thought  they  had  facilities  and  serv- 
ices set  up  to  do  the  job,  radical 
changes  occurred  in  the  market 
structure  which  necessitated  Equity 
developing  new  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  changing  picture. 

For  example,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  Equity  had  to  make  two  ma- 
jor marketing  shifts  in  10  years — 
from  terminal  to  private  treaty 
markets  in  1948  and  then  from  pri- 
vate treaty  to  auction  markets  in 
1957.  The  Milwaukee  terminal 
branch,  which  in  1959  handled 
106,000  head  of  livestock,  is  now 
closed.  Private  treaty  markets — 
including  Milwaukee,  which  han- 
dled 201,400  head  of  stock  in  1955— 
are  now  practically  all  closed. 

Equity's  eight  auctions  have  now 


recaptured  a  large  share  of  the  vol- 
ume that  formerly  went  to  Mil- 
waukee and  other  private  treaty 
markets.  Making  these  adjust- 
ments and  keeping  the  organization 
intact  was  no  easy  task,  and  it  took 
management  of  a  high  order  to  get 
the  job  done.  True,  mistakes  were 
made,  as  in  any  other  business,  but 
Equity  endeavored  to  profit  from  its 
mistakes. 

Equity's  management  could  not 
operate  like  "rabbitfoot"  execu- 
tives— that  is,  the  hunch  opera- 
tors. They  had  to  set  up  goals  and 
objectives  and  then  make  short- 
range  and  long-range  plans  to  meet 
them. 

There  are  times  when  Equity 
management  has  been  overly  cau- 
tious in  innovating  special  services 
to  producers  or  in  introducing  new 
laborsaving  equipment  in  the  auc- 
tions. Part  of  this  conservatism 
might  have  been  engendered  by  the 
fact  that  Equity  has  operated 
within  a  limited  budget. 

An  important  project  in  the  man- 
agement field,  which  Equity  needs 
to  give  attention  to,  is  selecting  men 
and  training  them  to  assist  the  de- 
partment heads  and  secure  the 
necessary  experience  to  take  over  the 
work  in  the  event  of  retirement  or 
loss  of  services  of  the  present  em- 
ployees. Any  of  these  positions 
would  be  difficult  to  fill,  if  an  emer- 
gency arose  where  replacements 
were  necessary. 

The  same  program  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  training  men  for  auction 
managers.   Equity  has  experienced 
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a  turnover  of  auction  managers. 
This  situation  will  continue  as  mar- 
ket managers  leave  Equity  for  other 
fields  of  employment.  One  or  more 
candidates  for  an  auction  manager's 
job  should  be  in  training  constantly. 
These  prospective  managers  should 
be  moved  from  market  to  market 
where  they  are  needed  most  and 
where  they  can  get  the  best  basic 
training. 

The  department  heads  are  so  in- 
volved with  current  operations  and 
the  maze  of  urgent  detail  they  have 
little  time  to  plan  for  the  future. 
Included  in  the  profile  of  good  man- 
agement is  planning  for  the  future. 
This  should  be  possible  with  a  train- 
ing program.  The  start  of  such  a 
program  could  be  selection  of  a 
utility  man  who  could  be  trained  in 
all  three  major  departments,  start- 
ing with  the  central  office  work  in 
accounting  and  financial  and  statis- 
tical controls  and  then  moving  to 
the  other  departments. 

Equity's  board  of  directors  should 
be  a  definite  part  of  the  manage- 
ment team. 

Most  of  Equity's  directors  have 
been  alert  to  their  job  in  attending 
auction  sales  in  their  area  and  giv- 
ing assistance  when  needed.  They 
have  also  performed  a  valuable  serv- 
ice by  visiting  with  auction  patrons 
and  buyers  and  doing  some  trouble- 
shooting where  advisable. 

A  number  of  cooperatives  have 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  or- 
ganize their  board  members  into 
working  committees;  for  example, 
a  committee  on  services,  another  on 
facilities,  a  third  on  policy  and 
planning.  Equity  should  consider 
the  board  committee  technique  of 
management.  When  this  is  done 
the  directors  should  make  a  serious 
study  of  their  assignments  and  take 
advantage  of  every  resource  avail- 
able. 


A  director  of  Equity  can  assist 
the  cooperative  in  these  ways: 

1.  Handle  committee  assign- 
ments. 

2.  Represent  his  cooperative  at 
meetings  and  conferences  in  his 
area. 

3.  In  company  with  the  manager 
or  fieldmen,  visit  producers  in  his 
locality  and  supply  them  with  in- 
formation about  the  association, 
thus  building  goodwill  and  support 
for  the  cooperative. 

4.  Troubleshoot  problems  in  his 
area  and  handle  producer  com- 
plaints wherever  feasible, 

5.  Build  public  and  business  re- 
spect for  Equity. 

In  doing  this  work,  directors  are 
not  interfering  with  management 
operations ;  they  are  doing  jobs  that 
build  volume  and  help  the  associa- 
tion to  grow  and  render  better  serv- 
ice to  producers. 

Facilities 

The  present  trend  in  farm  orga- 
nization and  other  business  enter- 
prizes  is  to  locate  headquarters  or 
main  office  where  they  can  serve 
members  or  stockholders  with  a 
minimum  of  travel  and  other  ex- 
pense, 

When  Equity  is  able  to  sell  its 
office  building  in  Milwaukee,  the 
way  would  be  open  to  move  to  some 
central  point  in  the  State  nearer  to 
its  markets.  With  the  main  office 
located  from  150  to  200  miles  from 
some  of  the  markets,  a  contact  or 
service  job  may  be  a  2-day  opera- 
tion. With  a  central  location,  the 
job  probably  could  be  handled  in  1 
day  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
travel  expense. 

Few,  if  any,  agencies  over  the 
country  have  a  lower  cost  per 
square  foot  for  new  auction  facili- 
ties than  Equity.  Equity'  has  an 
average  cost  of  $77,335  and  an  av- 
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Equity's  Sparta  market  has  overhead  doors, 
like  the  one  shown  here,  in  its  loading  docks. 
These  doors  make  it  possible  to  close  the  docks, 
and  they  also  give  good  protection  from  the 
cold. 


erage  cost  per  square  foot  of  $5.93 
for  the  five  new  facilities.  Like- 
wise the  association's  investment  in 
the  facility  at  Altoona,  which  was 
remodeled,  is  relatively  low. 

In  their  auction  construction  pro- 
gram, Equity  has  avoided  three  mis- 
takes that  other  auction  builders 
have  made  in  the  past  and  are  still 
making.  First,  Equity  has  built 
the  yards  on  the  same  level  as  the 
unloading  and  loading  docks,  which 
has  eliminated  the  usual  set  of  steps 
to  get  stock  down  to  the  ground 
level  and  the  steps  up  to  load  out 
stock.  This  one  feature  has  saved 
the  organization  much  time  and 
livestock  bruises  in  handling  stock 
through  the  market. 

Second,  Equity  built  a  medium- 
size  sales  ring,  which  speeds  the 
movement  of  livestock  through  the 
ring. 


Third,  Equity  limited  seating 
capacity  to  about  125  in  the  new 
auction  pavilions,  whereas  some 
markets  have  provided  seating  fa- 
cilities for  150  to  500  people. 

Equity  did  make  a  mistake  in 
locating  its  scales  at  the  exit  from 
the  ring  and  out  of  position  so  that 
it  takes  one  man  to  synchronize  the 
outbound  gate  and  the  scale  gate. 
The  scales  should  have  been  located 
at  the  entrance  to  the  ring  with  the 
weighmaster  adjacent  to  the  auc- 
tioneer's booth  and  the  scale  open- 
ing directly  into  the  ring. 

To  further  save  labor,  gates  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  ring  should 
be  controlled  either  manually  or 
automatically  from  the  auctioneer's 
booth.  With  this  arrangement  only 
one  man  would  be  needed  in  the 
ring.  Kevamping  the  scale  loca- 
tion and  installing  controlled  gates 
would  save  the  labor  of  two  men  at 
each  auction.  A  further  saving  in 
labor  would  be  made  by  speeding 
up  the  sale. 

Equity  has  not  provided  a  large 
restaurant  facility  with  seats,  which 
is  an  advantage.  When  snippers 
and  buyers  stand  while  they  eat, 
more  can  be  accommodated  and  the 
turnover  is  more  rapid.  People  at 
the  market  do  not  waste  time  in  the 
restaurant  when  they  should  be  in 
the  pavilion  seats. 

Auction  Operations 

Equity  is  doing  a  satisfactory  job 
of  receiving,  yarding,  and  selling 
livestock.  There  are  a  few  places, 
however,  where  some  improvements 
can  be  made. 

In  some  instances  truckers,  in 
making  out  tickets  on  livestock 
picked  up  at  farms,  do  not  write  a 
description  of  each  animal  on  the 
ticket  noting  some  identifiable  mark 
such  as  color.  Such  a  description  is 
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a  big  help  in  the  case  of  stock  mix- 
ups. 

Equity's  greatest  shortcoming  in 
yard  and  selling  operations  is  fail- 
ure to  pool  calves  and  sell  the  great 
bulk  of  their  receipts  on  a  pooled 
basis.  Studies  by  Farmer  Coop- 
erative Service  have  shown  con- 
clusively a  financial  advantage 
through  pooling  to  both  shippers 
and  the  marketing  agency.  Pooled 
lots  bring  more  money,  and  pooling 
reduces  auction  expense  by  cutting 
down  on  selling  time. 

Initiating  a  pooling  operation 
would  be  a  little  difficult  for  Equity 
because  of  the  uncertain  schedule 
of  the  shipping  association  deliv- 
eries. Due  to  delays  in  picking  up 
livestock  at  farms,  weather  condi- 
tions, and  other  factors,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  hold  to  a  fixed  deliv- 
ery schedule  such  as  most  auctions 
adhere  to  when  pooling  livestock. 
But  this  handicap  is  not  insur- 
mountable. For  example,  the  auc- 
tion may  have  a  rule  that  all  calves 
to  be  pooled  must  be  delivered  to 
the  auction  by  a  fixed  hour — 12,  1, 
or  2  o'clock. 

Some  agencies  grade  and  pool 
calves  as  long  as  they  arrive.  Buy- 
ers accept  the  "lates"  if  the  grade 
is  already  sold  providing  they  have 
agreed  to  do  so.  Graded  calves 
may  be  added  to  the  lots  that  are 
already  sold  unless  there  are  a  large 
number.  In  this  event,  the  agency 
checks  with  the  buyer  to  see  if  he 
will  take  them. 

Some  of  Equity's  shipping  asso- 
ciations make  two  deliveries  to  the 
market,  on^  in  the  morning  and  one 
in  the  afternoon,  if  they  do  not  have 
extra  long  hauls.  This  uncertainty 
in  time  of  delivery  is  a  problem  for 
Equity.  At  times  auction  opera- 
tions are  held  up  while  waiting  for 
one  or  more  trucks  of  livestock  to 


arrive.  In  other  cases  the  lunch 
hour  has  been  extended  from  a  half 
hour  to  an  hour  to  accommodate 
truckers.  These  delays  cost  money, 
since  most  auction  workers  are  paid 
on  an  hourly  basis. 

Competent  yard  labor  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  obtain,  and  turnover 
is  a  problem.  Practically  all  yard 
labor  is  paid  on  a  daily  basis,  and 
workers  are  farmers  employed  on 
just  the  auction  day.  If  a  farmer  is 
especially  busy  on  the  farm,  he  may 
not  report;  this  necessitate  a  re- 
placement. 

With  the  shifting  labor,  yardmen 
do  not  develop  a  quick  and  profes- 
sional technique  of  handling  live- 
stock such  as  you  find  in  most 
workers  at  a  daily  market.  This 
lack  of  experience  is  observed  when 
the  men  move  livestock  through  the 
yard  and  the  ring,  handle  gates,  and 
do  other  work. 

Every  auction  needs  one  or  more 
good  pacemakers — a  yardman  or 
a  superintendent  who  moves  rapidly 
and  efficiently  to  set  the  pace  for 
the  other  workers.  A  slow-moving 
yard  superintendent  or  foreman 
slows  up  the  whole  operation. 
Equity  can  use  more  good  pace- 
makers. 

One  problem  experienced  at  many 
auctions  is  the  inability  of  farmers 
to  follow  the  bidding  because  auc- 
tioneers do  not  enunciate  clearly 
the  change  in  price.  In  addition, 
some  do  not  announce  the  final 
price  received  for  the  stock  along 
with  the  buyer's  name  and  number. 
Equity's  auctioneers  are  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  in  these  respects, 
and  they  are  giving  livestock  a  good 
workout. 

Member  and  Public  Relations 

Equity  and  its  auction  markets 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  keeping  in 
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touch  with  the  association's  mem- 
bers through  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grams, market  reports,  pamphlets, 
newspaper  ads,  articles  in  papers 
and  magazines,  and  meetings  held 
through  the  year  with  farm  groups. 
There  are  some  additional  items 
which  would  be  most  helpful  to 
Equity  to  further  its  membership 
and  public  relations  programs. 

Equity  could  use  a  good  movie  in 
color  to  dramatize  the  services  of 
the  organization.  This  film  could 
tell  the  complete  story  of  Equity's 
operations  with  selected  shots  at  the 
various  auctions,  show  important 
meetings,  and  cover  livestock  opera- 
tions from  the  farm  to  the  packer 
with  a  few  consumer  shots  such  as 
meat  sales  at  retail  stores. 

A  strip  film  with  colored  slides 
used  as  an  illustrated  lecture  would 
also  be  helpful  in  publicizing 
Equity's  operations.  Besides  use 
in  meetings,  the  movie  and  strip 
film  could  be  used  in  various  schools 
over  the  State  in  their  educational 
programs.  It  would  be  particu- 
larly helpful  to  vocational  agricul- 
tural schools. 

Operating  on  the  theory  that  a 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words, 
roadside  and  farm  signs  are  another 
publicity  medium  that  could  be 
helpful  to  Equity.  Granted,  signs 
are  an  expense  to  keep  up.  Yet 
they  attract  attention  and  keep  the 
name  of  the  association  and  the 
local  auction  constantly  before  the 
public.  With  permission  from 
members  of  Equity,  the  signs  could 
be  located  on  their  farms. 

There  could  be  a  limited  number 
of  large  signs,  as  they  are  expensive. 
But  there  could  be  a  great  number 
of  small  signs,  giving  the  farmer's 
name  and  stating  that  he  is  an 
Equity  shipper. 

Signs  with  routing  arrows  are 


also  effective,  as  "This  arrow  leads 
to  the  Equity  livestock  market  at 
Altoona." 

A  lot  of  good  publicity  could  be 
obtained  if  all  shipping  association 
trucks  were  painted  attractively, 
publicizing  not  only  the  local  asso- 
ciation but  Equity's  markets,  which 
the  associations  patronize. 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  farmers  and  public  officials 
that  farmers  should  have  more  di- 
rect control  of,  or  voice  in,  the  op- 
erations of  Equity  instead  of  going 
through  the  shipping  associations 
for  their  representation.  This 
argument  is  supported  by  a  number 
of  farmers  operating  within  a  15- 
to  25-mile  radius  of  the  auction, 
who  deliver  their  livestock  person- 
ally by  truck  or  trailer  or  have  a 
private  trucker  haul  their  stock.  At 
one  market  it  is  estimated  about  half 
the  receipts  are  brought  in  by  farm- 
ers themselves. 

Some  shipping  association  man- 
agers report  that  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  hold  their 
volume.  There  is  also  the  problem 
of  maintaining  control  through  cor- 
respondence with  some  ISO  shipping 
associations  and  attendance  at  their 
meetings. 

Recognizing  all  the  problems,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  shipping  as- 
sociation is  a  local  contact  with 
members  and  patrons  and  a  medium 
of  reaching  many  thousands  of  pro- 
ducers. Certainly  working  through 
an  established  association,  Equity 
can  hold  a  meeting  and  secure  a  rep- 
resentation of  producers  much  more 
easily  than  trying  to  promote  a 
meeting  of  farmers  in  a  community 
without  an  established  organization 
to  help  with  the  promotion. 

In  an  area  where  dairying  is  a 
major  agricultural  enterprise  and 
where  marketable  livestock  consists 
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Here  is  an  example  or  fhe  kind  of  membership  and  public  relations  material  Equity  sponsors. 
It  recently  prepared  this  display  for  its  local  associations  to  use  at  county  fairs.  The  placard  in 
lower  center  can  be  adapted  to  carry  the  name  of  three  different  Equity  markets. 


largely  of  cull  dairy  cows  and  dairy 
calves,  dealers  abound  in  great  num- 
bers. They  purchase  the  livestock 
from  producers  and  sell  it  through 
their  own  outlets.  In  areas  in  the 
Eastern  States  where  production  is 
similar  to  that  of  Wisconsin  and 
where  there  are  no  shipping  associa- 
tions, dealers  have  a  free  hand.  A 
great  bulk  of  the  total  volume  goes 
through  dealers.  The  same  situa- 
tion would  prevail  in  Wisconsin 
without  the  shipping  associations. 

With  full  recognition  of  the 
shipping  association  as  a  shipper 
contact,  a  way  must  still  be  found 
to  further  broaden  the  base  of  its 
working  relations  with  individual 
shippers.  Theoretically  every  mem- 
ber of  a  cooperative  should  be  a 
fieldman  to  contact  nonmembers  and 
get  them  to  join  the  cooperative. 


Some  cooperatives  have  found  at 
least  a  partial  answer  to  the  mem- 
bership problem  by  establishing  ad- 
visory committees  around  each  local 
unit.  While  directors  of  shipping 
associations  should  function  in  that 
capacity  in  practice,  they  do  not 
bridge  the  gap  between  Equity  and 
its  members.  It  is  true  an  advisory 
committee  arrangement  set  up  at 
one  market  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory because  some  committee 
members  did  not  support  the  mar- 
ket; yet  the  idea  should  not  be 
abandoned. 

A  strong  advisory  committee 
around  each  auction  facility  with 
a  joint  representation  of  shipping 
association  directors  and  other  live- 
stock producers  would  be  an  asset 
to  the  cooperative.  Such  a  commit- 
tee functioning  properly  should  tie 
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C.  F.  Claflin,  Equity's  general  manager,  ad- 
dresses delegates  at  the  1 962  meeting  at  Rich- 
land Center. 


in  more  closely  Equity's  manage- 
ment with  shippers.  These  com- 
mittees, besides  building  member- 
ship, can  perform  many  services  in 
interpreting  what  Equity  means  to 
stockmen  and  in  doing  trouble- 
shooting when  necessary. 

The  basic  problem  in  membership 
relations  in  Equity  is  to  build  a 
loyal  membership.  This  is  the 
problem  of  almost  all  cooperatives, 
but  is  particularly  true  when  an  or- 
ganization like  Equity  has  been  in 
operation  for  40  years.  Coopera- 
tives as  old  as  Equity  are  now 
dealing  with  a  new  generation  of 
farmers,  many  of  whom  do  not 
understand  the  sacrifice,  sweat,  and 
toil  that  goes  into  the  building  of  a 
large  cooperative  and  therefore  do 
not  feel  as  close  to  it. 

The  purchase  of  stock  in  Equity 
by  several  thousand  farmers  has 
been  a  material  help  in  keeping 
membership  tied  to  the  cooperative, 
Many  cooperatives  in  other  fields 
employ  contracts  to  assure  volume 
and  membership,  but  this  would  be 


impractical  in  Equity  with  many 
small  producers. 

A  preacher  working  alone  cannot 
build  up  a  church  membership,  re- 
gardless of  his  ability.  It  takes 
dedicated  laymen  working  with 
him.  Likewise  in  a  cooperative,  no 
management  can  build  a  strong  co- 
op without  member  dedication  to  it. 
It  is  the  job  of  the  director  of  public 
relations  and  the  men  who  work 
with  him  to  develop  that  spirit  of 
dedication  and  support  in  Equity's 
members. 

Livestock  Improvement 

One  of  the  principal  services  that 
a  cooperative  can  render  is  to  work 
with  educational  agencies  in  help- 
ing farmers  improve  the  quality  of 
their  livestock.  Over  the  years 
Equity  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  helping  to  pro- 
mote livestock  improvement  pro- 
grams. Producers  and  consumers 
are  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  these 
programs.  Producers  make  more 
money  and  consumers  get  a  better 
quality  product. 

Equity  has  been  active  in  promot- 
ing production  of  more  meat-type 
hogs.  The  cooperative  has  actively 
supported  the  pacemaker  pork  pro- 
gram inaugurated  in  1958.  This 
program  holds  swine-grading 
schools  and  conducts  contests  in 
these  schools. 

Equity  has  advocated  the  devel- 
opment of  swine-testing  stations. 
It  has  endeavored  to  get  producers 
to  change  production  practices  so 
that  more  hogs  will  be  coming  to 
market  during  the  summer  months. 
Encouragement  has  been  given 
buyers  to  purchase  hogs  on  a  grade 
rather  than  a  weight  basis. 

Equity  has  promoted  and  held 
sales  of  dairy  cows  and  dairy  heifers 
and  worked  hard  to  secure  premi- 
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um  prices  for  good  dairy  heifer 
calves  marketed  through  the  auc- 
tions. This  agency  has  helped 
pioneer  the  program  of  production 
and  sale  of  Wisconsin  blue  tag  dairy 
heifer  calves.  It  has  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  further  service  to 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  by  sup- 
porting this  program,  described  in 
the  section  on  livestock  improve- 
ment, page  39. 

This  program  is  a  natural,  with 
excellent  potential.  In  developing 
it,  Equity  should  work  with  coop- 
eratives in  other  States  where  re- 
placements of  dairy  heifer  calves 
are  needed.  An  example  would  be 
to  effect  a  working  arrangement 
with  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  a 
cooperative  with  a  chain  of  auctions 
similar  to  those  of  Equity.  This 
association  is  operating  in  a  terri- 
tory where  there  is  need  for  a  large 
volume  of  replacement  dairy  cattle 
and  calves. 

Equity  has  also  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  in  building  up 
lamb  pools,  where  lambs  are  sold  in 
pooled  lots  according  to  grade. 
The  graded  pool  lambs  have 
brought  substantially  higher  prices 
to  producers  than  ungraded  lambs 
moving  through  auctions. 

While  beef  cattle  are  grown  in 
limited  numbers  in  Wisconsin, 
Equity  can  be  of  great  help  to  cat- 
tle producers  in  promoting  more 
feeder  sales  where  beef  cattle  can  be 
graded  and  sold  in  graded  lots 
through  the  special  feeder  calf  or 
yearling  sales. 

A  Look  Ahead 

The  goals  and  objectives  of 
Equity  Cooperative  Livestock  Sales 
Association  have  grown  with  the 
business.  Originally  Equity  was 
set  up  to  sell  livestock  for  local  ship- 


ping associations  on  the  Milwaukee 
market  and  to  make  a  saving  to 
farmers  on  commission  charges. 

Today  the  purposes  are  much 
broader.  Let  us  list  them  in  order 
of  importance. 

1.  To  help  Wisconsin  farmers  and 
other  farmers  marketing  livestock 
in  Wisconsin  obtain  the  maximum 
market  prices  for  their  livestock,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality  and  grade. 

2.  To  market  sufficient  livestock  in  or- 
der to  be  a  constructive  factor  in 
determining  the  market  price. 

3.  To  furnish  an  economical  market 
sales  service. 

4.  To  assist  in  maintaining  reasonable 
transportation  service  from  farms 
to  market. 

5.  To  furnish  quality  feeder  livestock 
at  reasonable  prices  to  farmers. 

6.  To  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in 
developing  and  maintaining  live- 
stock improvement  programs,  which 
will  bring  larger  net  returns  to 
stockmen  and  supply  consumers 
with  higher-quality  products. 

7.  Through  membership  in  State  and 
nationwide  organizations  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  livestock  producer 
on  both  a  State  and  a  national  level. 

Many  times  after  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion, business  organizations 
have  a  tendency  to  let  down  and 
coast.  Often  they  suffer  a  reversal, 
and  it  takes  heroic  efforts  to  get 
them  back  in  stride.  Equity's  man- 
agement did  not  fall  into  this  error. 
During  the  time  when  they  were 
opening  new  auctions,  every  effort 
was  bent  to  do  the  best  job  possible. 
Once  the  facilities  were  built, 
Equity  could  concentrate  on  build- 
ing volume  around  the  markets. 

It  is  good  military  strategy  after 
an  army  has  made  an  important 
advance  to  consolidate  the  ground 
won  and  then  move  forward  to  new 
objectives.  The  same  strategy  is 
effective  in  business.  Equity  is  now 
in  the  process  of  consolidating  the 
ground  gained  in  its  expansion  pro- 
gram.   While  there  is  yet  much  to 
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be  done  in  consolidating  its  pro- 
gram, Equity  is  ready  to  move  for- 
ward to  new  objectives,  improved 
operations,  and  new  services. 

In  looking  at  the  blueprint  for 
the  future,  the  line  of  march  is 
clearly  defined.  Equity  should 
continue  its  program  of  consolida- 
tion and  increase  its  percentage  of 
business  around  each  market.  To 
accomplish  this  objective,  it  needs 
the  tools  recommended  in  this  sec- 
tion on  appraisal  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Equity's  management  should  de- 
cide where  they  want  the  organiza- 
tion to  be  5  years  from  the  present 
and  then  develop  plans  to  reach  the 
established  goals. 

In  addition  to  long-range  goals, 
short-range  goals  should  be  set  up 
for  each  year  for  each  market  so 
that  the  auction  manager  will  have 
an  objective  to  work  toward. 

As  quickly  as  possible  after  the 
close  of  each  year,  a  meeting  should 
be  held  of  the  managers  of  the  local 
auctions,  their  assistants,  depart- 
ment heads,  and  the  general  man- 
ager of  Equity.  At  this  meeting, 
mistakes  of  the  past  year  should  be 


reviewed  and  progress  noted. 
Yearly  goals  for  each  market,  cov- 
ering such  items  as  volume,  earn- 
ings, new  shippers,  and  new  buyers, 
should  be  established. 

The  present  system  of  measuring 
the  efficiency  of  each  market  is 
good,  but  establishing  goals  and 
drafting  definite  plans  to  attain 
them  are  highly  essential. 

For  example,  it  is  important  to 
decide  that  you  are  definitely  going 
after  more  volume,  but  it  is  equally 
important  to  figure  out  how  you  are 
going  to  get  it. 


As  a  conclusion  of  this  report,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  Equity 
Cooperative  Livestock  Sales  Asso- 
ciation is  not  just  a  collection  of 
auction  and  private  treaty  markets. 
It  is  an  organization  of  50,000  live- 
stock farmers  ajid  28  full-time  and 
142  part-time  employees.  These 
employees  are  dedicating  their  best 
efforts  to  serving  Wisconsin  farm- 
ers. Equity  is  a  symbol  of  service 
and  a  good  example  of  what  farm- 
ers can  do  for  themselves  in  invest- 
ing in  their  own  business. 
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Appendix 


Appendix  table  1. — Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  Wisconsin, 

1951  and  1960 


Commodity 

iyoi 

iyou 

iyou  as  a 
percentage 
of  1951 

$1, 

000 

Percent 

All  commodities 

$1,  124,  665 

$1,  108,  988 

98.  6 

Livestock  and  products 

1,  003,  387 

983,  411 

98.  0 

Cattle  and  calves 



200,  263 

154,  086 

76.  9 

Hogs 

137,  291 

104,  287 

76.  0 

Sheep  and  lambs 

4,  482 

2,  640 

58.  9 

Dairy  products 

536,  629 

595,  148 

110.  9 

Chickens  (including  broilers) 

25,  730 

14,  651 

56.  9 

Eggs 

75,  734 

48,  362 

63.  9 

1  urkeys 

O,  (\)( 

I/O.  o 

Other  poultry 

2,  443 

2,  183 

89.  4 

Other  livestock  and  products 

12,  108 

46,  658 

385.  3 

Total  crops 

121,  278 

125,  577 

103.  5 

Potatoes 

10,  791 

16,  291 

151.  0 

Oats 

11,  721 

6,  685 

57.  0 

Corn 

7,  884 

23,  746 

301.  2 

Hay 

6,  872 

9,  198 

133.  8 

Tobacco 

8,  195 

7,  026 

85.  7 

Truck  crops 

34,  731 

24,  489 

70.  5 

Fruits  and  tree  nuts 

8,  446 

8,  754 

103.  6 

Other  crops 

32,  638 

29,  388 

90.  0 

Appendix  table  2. — Livestock  on  Wisconsin  farms,  January  1,  1951-60 


Cattle 

Hogs  and 

Sheep 

Year 

Cattle 

Calves 

and 

pigs 

and 

Total 

calves 

lambs 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


Average, 
1951-60 


3,  119 
3,  201 
3,  412 
3,  549 
3,  586 
3,  591 
3,  550 
3,  475 
3,  410 
3,  454 


683 
753 
819 
767 
755 
750 
748 
737 
760 
799 


1,000  head 


3,  435 


757 


3,  802 

3,  954 

4,  231 
4,  316 
4,  341 
4,  341 
4,  298 
4,  212 
4,  170 
4,  253 


4,  192 


1,  854 
1,947 
1,  752 
1,  542 
1,  727 

1,  865 
1,716 
1,699 

2,  003 
1,  963 


1,  807 


270 
292 
319 
301 
286 
276 
273 
275 
277 
266 


5,  926 

6,  193 
6,  302 
6,  159 
6,  354 
6,  482 
6,  287 
6,  186 
6,  450 
6,  482 


284 


6,  282 
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Appendix  table  3. — Marketings  of  livestock  from  Wisconsin,  7957-60 


Cattle 

Sheep 

Year 

Cattle 

Calves 

and 

Hogs 

and 

Total 

calves 

lambs 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


545 
521 
634 
674 
687 
736 
777 
746 
716 
728 


1,  199 
1,  260 
1,  411 
1,  522 
1,  522 
1,  552 
1,  538 
1,  447 
1,  291 
1,  279 


1,000  head 
1,  744 

1,  781 

2,  045 
2,  196 
2,  209 
2,  288 
2,315 
2,  193 
2,  007 
2,  007 


2,  846 
2,  981 
2,  617 

2,  746 

3,  155 

2,  947 
2,917 

3,  236 
3,  559 
3,  347 


177 
193 
235 
210 
203 
203 
201 
186 
184 
171 


4,  767 
4,  955 

4,  897 

5,  152 
5,  567 
5,  438 
5,  433 
5,  615 
5,  750 
5,  525 


Average  1951-60 


676 


1.  402 


2,  078 


3,  035 


196 


5,  310 


Appendix  table  4. — Commercial  livestock  slaughter  in  Wisconsin,  7957-60 


Year 


Cattle 


Calves 


Hogs 


Sheep 


Total 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


555.  0 
541.  0 
696.  0 
785.0 
843.  0 
901.  0 
904.  0 
865.  0 
912.  0 
978.  5 


1,  019.  0 
1,  044.  0 
1,  303.  0 
1,  415.  0 
449.  0 
506.  0 
449.  0 
202.  0 
087.  5 
132.  5 


1,000  head 
3,  123.  0 
3,  416.  0 
2,  893.  0 
786.0 
049.  0 
144.  0 
939.  0 
872.  0 
701.  0 
441.  0 


115.  2 
132.  6 
180.  9 
187.  0 
139.  5 
114.  8 
170.  1 
207.  5 
193.  0 
185.  9 


812.  2 
133.  6 
072.  9 
173.  0 
480.  5 
665.  8 
462.  1 
5,  146.  5 
5,  893.  5 
5,  737.  9 


Average  1951-60 


798.  0      1,  260.  7      3,  136.  4 


162.  6       5,  357.  8 
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Appendix  table  6. — Labor  efficiency  and  volume  ratings  for  auction  markets, 

1960  and  1961 


Labor  efficiency  rating 

Volume 

rating 

Market 

Office 

Yards 

All 

employees 

1960 

1961 

1960 

1961 

1960 

1961 

1960 

1961 

Bonduel 

1st 

1st 

1st 

2d 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

Reeds  ville 

6th 

6th 

6th 

6th 

6th 

6th 

6th 

6th 

Altoona 

2d 

2d 

2d 

1st 

2d 

2d 

2d 

2d 

Ripon 

7th 

8th 

7th 

8th 

7th 

8th 

7th 

8th 

Richland  Center 

3d 

4th 

3d 

5th 

3d 

5th 

3d 

3d 

Stratford 

5th 

3d 

5th 

3d 

5th 

3d 

4th 

4th 

Sparta 

4th 

5th 

4th 

4th 

4th 

4th 

5th 

5th 

Johnson  Creek 

8th 

7th 

8th 

7th 

8th 

7th 

8th 

7th 
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Appendix  table  8. — Auction  market  labor  costs  and  other  operating  ex- 
penses as  a  percent  of  gross  income,  J 967 


Total  labor  cost 

Total  other  operating 

costs 

Market 

Gross  income 

As  a 

As  a 

Actual 

percent 

Actual 

percent 

of  gross 

of  gross 

income 

income 

rJonduel 

oioDj  'iyo.  /  y 

$45,  234.  06 

33 

$58,  392.  68 

43 

Reeds  ville 

51,  973.  55 

23,  880.  12 

46 

25,  680.  98 

49 

Altoona 

125,  824.  99 

46,  738.  80 

37 

58,  627.  36 

47 

Ripon 

QO   09fi  OQ 

20,  12  / .  68 

67 

20,  193.  90 

67 

Richland  Center 

77,  505.  11 

32,  196.  11 

42 

35,  403.  07 

46 

oiraiiora 

70    tiQ  17 

27,  698.  02 

39 

31,  887.  70 

45 

Sparta 

54,  713.  19 

23,  215.  85 

42 

28,  291.  14 

52 

Johnson  Creek 

35,  692.  22 

25,  118.  54 

70 

25,  515.  88 

71 

All  markets 

combined  

582,  788.  05 

244,  209.  18 

42 

283,  992.  71 

49 
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